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ENGLISH AND FRENCH STAGE ART. 


HE inevitable law by which ebb succeeds flow, and 
action is followed by reaction, has rarely been more 
clearly illustrated than in the course taken. by 
public opinion with regard to the company of 
French players which has just left the Gaiety 
Theatre. Happily for the pecuniary success of 
Mr. Hollingshead’s long-projected enterprise, which 
was indeed practically assured before the curtain 
drew up for M. Got’s delivering of the inaugural 
address, the reaction had not time to make itself 
felt before the six-weeks’ season was over; and, as a matter of fact, 
more anxiety was shown to obtain places for the later than for the 
earlier productions. Yet it was impossible to read much of the written 
comments upon these nightly performances, or to listen to the spoken 
verdicts of those who crowded the Gaiety lobbies, without coming to tHe 
conclusion that the tide of public opinion was on the turn. The current 
which had at first set in with such exaggerated force had expended its pris- 
tine energy, and the retrograde under-current was beginning to make its 
influence felt.. As usual, excess provoked excess. The extravagant praise 
of gushing enthusiasm irritated not a few into extravagant censure, equally 





- outspoken and not more discriminating. Annoyed by the reiterated assur- 


ances that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, in spite of her obvious lack of 
physique, was to be placed upon a pedestal high above any actress 
seen of late years on our stage, people began to protest that her style 
was marked by faults which would have disqualified her for association with 
any high-class company in either Paris or London. The awe-stricken re- 
spect with which in certain quarters all French dramatic work was treated 
induced violent abuse of comedies such as Le Demi-Monde and Le Sphinz ; 
and the unwavering belief in every detail of the management of the Comédie 
Frangaise caused virulent abuse to be heaped upon the heads of the sociétaires 
for the single break-down of their system which occurred at a morning 
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performance. Just as at first it was the fashion to murmur ecstatically 
“ Delightful! incomparable! perfect !” at every practicable and impracticable 
interval in the Gaiety representation, so, later on, the babble of the crowd 
made itself heard in doubts “‘ Whether there is so much in it after all,” and in 
ithe apparently candid confessions of extreme disappointment. That this should 
‘be so was, as we have said, inevitable ; and it is probable that if any manager, 
umisled by the triumphant issue of the experiment at the Gaiety, were to 
‘succeed in repeating it, he would find that the public interest in it had 
already burnt itself out in the fierce flame of exuberant enthusiasm. 

It is, however, obvious that irresponsible opinion actuated or at any 
rate influenced in this manner has little intrinsic value, and carries with it 
little real weight. It is worth noting as the natural consequence of a certain 
mistaken method of attempting to win wholesale and uuhesitating accept- 
ance of the work of admirable foreign artists, instead of admitting that their 
achievements, like those of their rivals in this country, have to be examined 
in detail, and received or rejected upon their merits. But without taking 
any heed, on the one hand, of the too hearty appreciation which loses its 
critical power in its generous applause, or on the other, of the petty carping 
which finds fault wherever fault is sought, there is plenty of room for a 
dispassionate comparison of the efforts of our recent visitors with those of 
the players who night after night act in our midst. The distinctions between 
the two schools of art are broad and readily defined; having regard to the 
achievements of each nation in art of other kinds, it would be to the last 
degree surprising if we did not discover points in which the advantage was 
gained by either school over the other. 

_ Touching, first of all, upon the characteristics of the Comédie Frangaise, 
most generally claimed for it by those who compare our own stage unfavour- 
ably with that of our friendly neighbours, we find that they have to be 
accredited with keen perception of character, high command of harmonious 
ensemble, clearness of elocution, polish, and finesse. We are confronted with 
the fact that’'we have no renderings of classical comedy which can in com- 
pleteness and all-round efficiency be named in the same day with the perform- 
ances in the Rue Richelieu of plays like Les Femmes Savantes and Les 
Précieuses Ridicules of Molitre, Le Menteur of Corneille, and Les 
Plaideurs of Racine. Individual players we may have equal to the task 
of realising with excellent effect Trissotin and Clitandre, Cliton and 
Dorante, L’Intimé and Petit-Jean; but we cannot suggest any company 
capable of dealing with any of these comedies as a whole in the 
spirit and with the perfectly-balanced force of its presentation as the 
Théatre Frangais. But, even while we are regretfully admitting 


thus much, we call to mind that if classical comedy has no place in the | 


repertoire of the London theatres where it could best be understood, classical 
tragedy, as given at the Lyceum, has indisputable advantages over the 
tragedy illustrated by M. Mounet-Sully and his colleagues. Mr. Irving’s 
heroes are natural human beings, able to touch human sympathies, where 
Orosmane, Oreste, and Hippolyte are at best stagey and impossible 
creatures, whose studied passion generally develops itself in what, with our 
own tragedians, we should denominate rant. Where, in the one case, we 
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- have the longest and most trying soliloquies so rendered as to appear the 


irrepressible utterance of thoughts as they occur to the lonely thinker, we 
have, in the other, conversation which should be addressed to characters upon 
the stage shouted at the heads of the audience in front. The tradition which 
has, in one direction, proved so beneficial, has in the other done nothing but 
harm, except perhaps in insuring distinctness of elocution; and without 
hesitation it may be affirmed that tragedy as presented at the Lyceum is a 
higher intellectual achievement, has deeper sympathetic power, and has a far 
stronger hold upon popular taste than has the tragedy of the Maison de 
Moliére. 

Though it would be difficult to indicate any reason why what has been 
accomplished by one manager with classical tragedy should not be achieved 
by another with Shaksperean comedy, it is sufficiently clear that the success 
in Moliére of the company headed by M. Got is due to the combination of 
the Conservatoire and subvention. Theschool has been at hand to teach the 
young comedians how small réles, as well as leading ones, should be played. 
The guarantee has been provided against any lack of support on the part 
of a public ,possibly weary for a time of the formal productions of a 
bygone day. Mboliére can be played whether he “draws money” 
or not; and if Shakspere could be played under similar conditions we 
may rely upon it that we should soon enjoy representations of As You, Like 
It and Much Ado about Nothing distinguished by an even excellence such 
as no manager can in the present state of public taste afford to secure. 
Even so the Comédie Frangaise would still possess an advantage in the 
antiquity and state-position of its theatre ; and though this advantage would 
not improbably be compensated by the superior freedom of individual thought 
and action secured under our looser régime, its meaning must not be 
forgotten. We are comparatively weak in finish and ensemble because none 
of our managers can attract to his theatre a double or treble company at a 
comparatively low rate of pay by the aid of the credit and social position 
gained by association with his undertaking. He cannot secure stability for 
his troupe by persuading its members to grant half a life-time’s lease of 
their services ; he cannot spend his time over the instruction of promising 
pupils, who if they make good use of their opportunities will merely shine 
out as stars elsewhere. Hence it comes to pass that although the general 
finish of the performances at the Prince of Wales's Theatre under Mr. Ban- 
croft, and at the Court under Mr. Hare, proves elaboration of detail to be 
by no means beyond the reach of the English actor, this elaboration is not 
practically applied to any plays save those which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to hit the popular fancy of the day. Granted the same conditions 
for dramatic art at the Lyceum, the Court, or the Prince of Wales's, and it 
is abundantly clear that the shortcomings discoverable either in players or in 
programmes designed specially with a view to long runs might readily be 


‘removed. It is quite unnecessary to recapitulate any list of our leading 


actors and actresses, or to pit our own performers one by one against those 

of M. Perrin’s famous company. Taken individually, the pupils of each of 

the two schools have their individual merits peculiar to themselves; re- 

garded as a company, the Comédie Frangaise, belonging as it does to the nation, 
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is of necessity without a rival amongst the companies collected in England by 
private enterprise. The danger with us arises from the lack of valuable 
tradition, the absence of facilities for the technical instruction of beginners, 
and the temptation to managers to pursue a hand-to-mouth policy in their 
artistic undertakings. The deficiencies of the Theatre Frangais, and they 
are deficiencies which we should loudly lament if they were our own, are 
in spontaneity, naturalness, and individuality of style. Tradition obtains 
almost too much respect; and in the careful presentation of the large 
number of works in this wonderful répertoire, the maxim ars est celare 
artem is too frequently either forgotten or disregarded. Thus each has its 
special failings, just as each has its peculiar merits, and it is irrational as it is 
ungracious to exalt one at the expense of the other, or to consider that 
generous appreciation of our illustrious visitors is best suggested by deprecia- 
tion of their English rivals and friends. 








MDLLE. BERNHARDT. 


- visit of the Comédie Frangaise to London has been marked by one 

unfortunate incident. Mdlle. Bernhardt, to whose gifts as an actress 
~ the recent prosperity of the theatre is in a very large measure due, has 
signified her intention to withdraw from the company. For this announce- 
ment we were hardly unprepared. The sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise, 
however much they may differ in point of popularity, stand upon one level 
as to remuneration, which is regulated by seniority. Mdlle. Bernhardt 
receives less than many comrades of inferior claims, although, as has often 
been proved, her individual attraction is greater than that of all the other 
members of the troupe put together. In London this fact has been even 
more incontestable than in Paris. Except when she appeared, the chance- 
playgoer might always reckon upon obtaining a good seat in the theatre. 
For all her performances in London she has received about £150, « little 
less than the sum paid to Mdlle. Reichemberg during the same period. It 
is hardly surprising, then, that Mdlle. Bernhardt should deem herself un- 
fairly treated at the Comédie Frangaise, especially as any American or con- 
tinental manager would engage her for at least three months at £100 a 
night. For some time past, too, her place at the theatre has not been a bed 
of roses. The fame she enjoys has excited considerable jealousy behind 
the scenes; and a clique—headed, it is alleged, by M. Febvre—has been 
formed against her as cliques were formed against distinguished players in 
times gone by. If of late she has made any progress in the estimation of 
Parisian playgoers it has been in the teeth of obstacles deliberately thrown 
in her way. Finally, a section of the French press, either influenced by 
this clique or perceiving that “ society ” is just now disposed to disparage her, 
have turned against her with remarkable virulence. From the first week of 
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her stay in London there was a noble rivalry amongst about half-a~ 
dozen Parisian journalists as to who should assail her with the greatest 
effect. They decried her abilities, made sport of her peculiarities, ascribed 
to her a vulgar craving for notoriety, and reprehended her practice of giving 
performances out of the theatre for money as calculated to lower the dignity 
of the Comédie Frangaise. They even alleged that she went in male attire 
every day to the exhibition of her sculpture and paintings in Piccadilly—in 
other words, allowed herself to be seen by anybody for a shilling—and that 
mere caprice led her to disappoint, the audience which assembled at the 
Gaiety on the 20th June. These and other lies were greedily swallowed, 
and M. Albert Wolff warned her that on her return she would meet with an 
unfriendly reception. It is hardly surprising that in such circumstances 
Mdlle. Bernhardt should be induced to give in her resignation. 

‘It remains to be seen whether she will adhere to her present intention. 
By doing so she would incur a considerable loss and place herself at a great 
disadvantage. The sociétaires of the Comédie Francaise are under an 
engagement for twenty years. They may go away at the end of half that 
term, but only after making two applications within a year for leave to 
retire. Even in that case they would forfeit the sum standing to their credit 
in the reserve fund. Now, Mdlle. Bernhardt has not been a sociétaire more 
than seven years, and it accordingly follows that the committee can take no 
cognizance of her resignation. If she declines to reappear at the Comédie 
Frangaise she will be mulcted in damages and prevented from playing any- 
where in France. Happily, however, there is reason to hope that the 
authorities will have no occasion to proceed to such extremities. M. Got, 
the doyen of the company, is so convinced of her value that on hearing of her 
resignation he declared the Comédie would have a hard time of it without 
her, and her secession would be followed by that of M. Maubant and others 
of her comrades. In order to avoid a disaster to the Comédie, therefore, it 
will probably be deemed necessary to make such alterations in the regu- 
lations of the theatre as will enable her to obtain a fair remuneration for 
her services. It is scarcely just that an actress who can fill the 
Comédie Frangaise to repletion, and has to bear the additional expenses 
entailed by a high position, should receive a stipend of only about £400 per 
annum when a player in whose name there is little or no magic has more by 
reason of seniority. Jt was only by remaining a pensionnaire that Rachel 
was able to make special terms with the management. It may be urged that 
as Mdlle. Bernhardt became a sociétaire with her eyes open she ought to 
abide by her agreement, but at that time she had given few indications 
of the talent she soon afterwards displayed. In 1871 Mr. Irving 
went to the Lyceum Theatre for three years at a salary proportionate 
to the position he had then attained; what would have been thought 
of Mr. Bateman if, after the production of the Bells and Charles L.,, 
he had insisted upon the literal fulfilment of the bond? The question 
of remuneration disposed of, Mdlle. Bernhardt, we suppose, would not 
hesitate to re-enter the Maison de Moliére. In two or three years she 
will be at liberty to leave the Comédie without forfeiting her right to play 
elsewhere in France. The clique against her, the existence of which is a 
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proof that even the Enfants de Moliére are without the fine esprit de corps 
usually ascribed to them, may prejudice the authorities against her, but will 
hardly succeed, we should think, in weakening her footing in the theatre. 
The idea that she has compromised the dignity of the Comédie Frangaise by 
her proceedings in London will not hold water very long. If there was any- 
thing discreditable in her playing at private houses for money the blame 
should fall upon the rules under which she is denied an adequate return for 
what she does at the theatre ; and in exhibiting her pictures for sale she was 
only doing in effect what Royal Academicians and other painters do every 
year. The assertion that she ever wore male costume in London is simply 
untrue. It was not from caprice that she disappointed an audience, but 
merely because, by an error such as the best of us are liable to, she 
miscalculated her strength so far as to give a brief performance on the 
previous night. Before her detractors in the company accuse her of 
lowering the prestige of the Comédie they should ask themselves whether 
they have always borne it carefully in mind. Is it worthy of a member 
of the Maison de Moliére to join a clique against a variously-gifted 
fellow-worker and leave albums on English actors with a note requesting 
the favour of a purchase ? 

A few more words as to the manner in which Mdlle. Bernhardt has been 
treated by the press of both Paris and London during her stay with us. The 
systematic misrepresentation to which she has been exposed is not to be 
exclusively ascribed to the influence of the clique we have referred to. In 
her case the “honeymoon of criticism” is over. “ Next to the pleasure of 
running a man down,” the author of Lalla Rookh once wrote, “the 
critics like nothing so much as the vanity of writing him up; but once up, 
and fixed there, he is a mark for their arrows ever afterwards.” This is the 
position in which Mdlle. Bernhardt is now placed. Formerly extolled to the 
skies, her genius is now persistently underrated, and attacks upon her per- 
sonal character are neither few nor far between. Never, perhaps, has the 
rowdyism of one section of the French press been more signally displayed. 
Not content, as we have seen, with turning her sufficiently obvious eccentri- 
cities into ridicule, they have deliberately concocted stories to her discredit 
and misrepresented her proceedings. In the van of this holy crusade is the 
Figaro, which, to use a common but expressive phrase, has had its knife in 
the actress ever since it became known that she had promised to send letters 
from London to the Gaulois and another paper ; and M. Francisque Sarcey, 
the critic of the Temps, is not ashamed to be seen under the same banner. 
Nor have some English journals set their French confréres a better example. 
They, too, have invented stories which if true would not have done her 
honour; and a paper which professes high regard for the good 
name of the theatrical profession has been guilty of the almost incredible 
blackguardism of prying into her private life for the sufficiently obvious 
purpose of gathering food for scandal. Her anonymous assailants, as Mr. 
Sala remarked the other day, seem to have wholly forgotten two trifling 
circumstances, first that she is a foreigner and a stranger amongst us, and 
next that she is a woman. However, Mdlle. Bernhardt need not quail 
before the storm. During her stay in London she had opportunities of 
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seeing an actor who has lived down even more malignant depreciation than 
she has experienced. Like him, she has no ordinary gifts, and by the 
exercise of some force of character she may achieve a similar triumph. 





CALLS. 


AST month, ‘in the course of an article in this review on the Green-room 
of the Comédie Frangaise, allusion was made to a curious custom 
which for many years existed in the theatres of London, Paris, and other 
places. Distinguished patrons of the drama were graciously allowed to sit. - 
on the stage while the performance was proceeding. In Hamlet and 
Voltaire’s Semiramis, for example, the shades of the murdered king of 
Denmark and Ninus had to pass in sight of the audience through a line of 
spectators in wigs and laced coats and knee-breeches. It would be apart 
from our present purpose to dwell on the injury done to the theatre as an 
institution by the scandals which arose out of the presence behind the scenes. 
of these noble Mohawks, who took their seats on the stage in the full 
conviction that they were persons of far greater importance in the eyes of 
the audience than the players themselves, who chatted gaily while scenes of 
the most serious interest were being represented, and who, it must be added, 
held a woman’s good name in but slight esteem. The effect of the custom 
upon stage-illusion is the point to which we wish to direct attention. How 
under such conditions could the finest plays or the finest acting create any- 
thing like a due impression? It is a matter of wonder that the audience 
did not insist upon the expulsion of the intruders; but that wonder will 
diminish if we recall to mind that from the Restoration down to at least the 
middle of the last century the typical playgoer was anxious rather to kill 
time than be edified or moved, paid more attention to the fops at the side of 
the stage than to the actors, and left with no very definite notion of what 
he ostensibly went there to see. 

Well, it will be said, we have changed all that. In the middle of the 
last century spectators were banished from the stage, in England by Garrick, 
and in France at the instance of Voltaire. The usage we have adverted to 
must be classed with the irrevivable usages of a benighted past. If business- 
‘like Mr. Hollingshead should endeavour to add to his receipts by letting 
seats on the stage at a high price—and let us not rashly assume that such a 
thing is impossible—the crutch and toothpicked youths who availed them- 
selves of the special accommodation thus provided for them would, we 
may be certain, encounter a storm of objurgations and missiles from the 
indignant pit and gallery. But have we not allowed to grow up amongst us 
a custom as inimical to stage illusion as the appearance of spectators at the 
wings? The enthusiasm excited by the acting of Edmund Kean as Lucius 
Junius Brutus was so intense that the audience would not disperse until he 
had come forward and bowed, and thenceforward the practice of calling 
actors before the curtain, a practice of French origin, took firm root in 
London. This was bad enough, but worse remained behind. In course of 
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_ time the player was required to appear at the end of each act, and now he 
cannot have an effective exit in the middle of an effective scene without 
being compelled to return and bow when the performance ought to be going 
‘on. Not to.multiply instances of this freak of fashion, we shall merely 
point out that Miss Lydia Foote and Mr. James have had to submit to it, 
the former after the burst of anguish with which the heroine of the 
Danischeffs learns that she is to marry Osip, and the other on the comple- 
tion of his share in the “ disinheriting” scene in Our Boys. 

Enthusiasm is a very beautiful thing, but often becomes an intolerable 
nuisance. This truth has been exemplified by an incident which occurred 

‘ during a recent performance at the Gaiety Theatre of La Joie Fait Peur. 
M. Got, who played Noel, was called at a moment when the pathetic 
interest of the piece was very high. He at first refused to obey the sum- 
mons, but as the applause grew more urgent he came to the door as though 
his young mistress had called him, bowed to and entered into a brief conver- 
sation with her, and went off without looking at the audience. This silent 
but forcible rebuke should be laid to heart by too-enthusiastic playgoers. 
Has it ever occurred to them that by stopping the play until an actor has 
received their plaudits they diminish even their own enjoyment? The plea- 
sure we derive from a dramatic performance materially depends upon the 
extent to which we are allowed to persuade ourselves that what is passing on 
the stage is real. The proscenium should be as a window from which actual 
events are witnessed. Now it would be difficult to imagine anything more 
inimical to this illusion than the appearance of a player immediately after a 
powerful scene and exit. His face necessarily wears an expression very 
different from that which is impressed on the minds of the audience ; and 
others of the dramatis persone, instead of proceeding with their parts, have to 
stand mute and motionless until the little ceremony is over. The practice of call- 
ing an actor before the curtain, especially between the acts, is for similar reasons 
objectionable, though, of course, in a minor degree. His appearance abruptly 
reminis us of the unreality of what we have seen, and his smiling or at any 
rate placid face seems to justify the remark made by Johnson when Garrick 
complained that conversation at the wings as he was about to go on disturbed 
his feelings. For the state of things we have reprehended a section of 
the audience is to blame. No doubt many players are delighted to 
have a “call” in the middle of an act or before the curtain, but those who 
respect their art come forward with unfeigned reluctance, and from a convic- 
tion that if they declined to do so they would give much offence. They know 
that the impression they have created would be more durable if the actor were 
not seen except when he is acting. The coldness of the occupants of the 
stalls and dress-circle is bad enough ; the enthusiasm of the pit and gallery, 
if it can manifest itself in no better way than the ill-timed “ calls,” is consi- 
derably worse. 
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the versatile young geutieman wuo plays under the name of Vonway. 
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Portraits. 





XXV.—MISS PHILLIPS. 


N one respect it is an unfortunate thing for Miss Kate Phillips that she 
has the good fortune to be an Englishwoman. Nature would seem to 
have expressly destined her to play Moliére’s soubrettes, those untrans- 
plantable, incarnations of arch pertness, good-humoured audacity, and lon 
sens populaire. Indeed, if she were a sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise 
it is almost certain that she would divide the homage of Parisian playgoers 
with Mdlle. Samary and Madame Dinah Felix as Dorine and Toinette, as 
the pleasant piquancy of her Phebe in Paul Pry is enough to show. The 
English drama, it must be confessed, is not rich in characters of the soubrette 
stamp, and Miss Phillips is to a large extent denied the means of exercising 
her talents to the best advantage. But those talents are not confined to one 
walk of histrionic art. In the course of her career, brief as it has been, 
she has played many different parts with well-deserved success. Miss 
Phillips belongs to the Goldney family, which settled in Wiltshire as far 
back as the time of Henry VII:, and of which the representative in the 
House of Commons of the electors of Chippenham is the present head. She 
is a daughter of the late Mr. Phillip Goldney, of Bradleigh Hall, Essex, a 
mighty fox-hunter in his day. In early life, strange as it may seem, she 
found herself obliged to earn a living for herself, and for a time acted as a 
governess. This occupation found no favour in her eyes, and the applause 
she won in some amateur dramatic performances led her to go on the stage. 
Her first appearance before the public was at the Lyceum Theatre, as a page 
in Chilperic. Enamoured of her new calling, she went into the provinces 
for practice, returning to London in 1871 to assume a part in Les Brigands. 
From that time down to the present her progress has been very rapid, and 
during the last two years she has fulfilled engagements at the Prince of 
Wales’s and Court Theatres. “Her most remarkable impersonations have 
been Gerda in the White Pilgrim, Phabe in Paul Pry, the Boy in 
Henry V., Bessie Hebblethwaite in the Unequal Match, Jenny in the 
Ladies’ Battle, and Maria in Twelfth Night. The last, perhaps, is the best 
of all. In the words of The Times, it “indicated a just and creditable 
conception of the peculiar qualities of Shakspere’s humour, the expression of 
which seems to have been lost to our stage with the lamented loss of Mr. 
Compton. The performance, while animated with a full proportion of life 
and spirit, was yet undisfigured by any extravagance or coarseness, two 
most imminent and deadly foes to all who would present the characters of 
Shakspere’s comedy.” Refinement, in fact, is as conspicuous a feature in 
her acting as vivacity ; and she, now stands forward as the best soubrette on 
the stage. In order to save ourselves from many inquiries on the point, we 
may as well state at once that Miss Phillips is married, her husband being 
the versatile young gentleman who plays under the name of Conway. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL. 
By Herman C. MERIVALE. 


F all the arts here in England I suppose that none has suffered so much 
from some later developments of criticism as the poor old drama, 

“ where all their beauty blends.” It is difficult to make out to what criti- 
cism is coming. Rightly understood it is very worthy work. If I had 
been a writer abused by Jeffrey I should immediately have begun to reflect 
whether the unfavourable verdict of such a man must not of itself be very 
near the truth. Had I been an actor whom Hazlitt called a fool I should 
have retired into my shell, and thought I was one. (Which last sentence 
of mine a critic beholding, fell foul of my grammar, and asked if *‘ one” 
meant shell. To which what could I answer but “No, fool.”) But 
wrongly understood it is simply a puzzle. I remember a phrase of the late 
George Henry Lewes with which he began a criticism in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, good as all his articles were, because he was a scholar and a 
kindly man, and (teste good John Oxenford or Joseph Knight) a kindly 
scholar doesn’t write bad criticisms. ‘In criticism everything depends 
upon the point of view ;’ and the point of view from which the stage is 
popularly regarded in England is very like what the workman in Hard 
Times called “aw a muddle.” As far as I can make it out there seems to 
be no standpoint, no proportion whatever: those worthy artists of the 
Comédie Frangaise, for instance. On my word, I believe that the English 
authors and actors will be making an anti-Gallican league before long, so 
utterly sick are they of having, on the one hand, the Gots and the Febvres 
and the Samarys, and on the other the Sardous and Barriéres and Meilhacs, 
and the rest of the respectable mediocrities, perpetually “ praught” at them 
as something little less thandivinee Why! The Spectator is, to my own 
thinking, the very best of the journals of the day, because full of scholarship 
and kindliness both. In dealing with books it is content to interpret be- 
tween the author and the public, instead of using the books as mere pegs 
whereon to hang “ smart” things at any cost of pain to the author. This 
last form of journalism has of late years been growing so common that one 
is tempted to think that if genius has been defined as an “ infinite capacity 
for taking trouble,” criticism is coming perilously near to an infinite capacity 
for giving pain. What pleasure can the men find in it ?—which is parenthe- 
tical. Here is the Spectator, which, as far as I can remember, ignores 
English acting, devoting special articles to the Comédie Frangaise. M. 
Barré’s Orgon is analysed, though it is not so good as Mr. Chippendale’s 
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Polonius. Mdlle. Samary has half a column to herself, though she is no better 
a soubrette than Miss Kate Phillips. If, as it is said, Mdll.e Samary did not a 
appear at all upon the occasion cited, it becomes very funny indeed. What 
is it all about? Are the actors of the Frangais a very good all-round 
company ? or are they the latest edition of the twelve apostles, with power 
to add to their number? The true article on the subject would be called 
the “‘ Decadence of the Thédtre Frangais,” and would point out how 
curiously in the acting, in the pieces produced, and even in esprit de corps 
that theatre has declined since the introduction of the “ Liberté des Théatres,” 
just as it happened in England after the abolition of the patents. Even as 
I write, under the Normandy apple-trees, { have under my hand an article 
of Francisque Sarcey, in which he places Charles Warner's Coupeau above 
the Frenchman’s (justly I do not doubt, for he is a thorough artist) and 
speaks of an effect in Irving’s Louis XI. as I could speak of no living 
French artist but Sarah Bernhardt. The point of view, if you please—the 
point of view ? 

Of course, the effect of all this upon the English stage is serious. . 
Whether this praise of everything French, simply because it is French, is 
an instance of the “omne ignotum pro magnifico,” or merely of the odd 
national habit of running ourselves down in everything, I do not know. 
But that it has the certain result of driving the managers more and more 
into mistrusting their own authors and their own judgment, and producing 
one “adaptation” from the French after another, is clear. ‘’Tis true ‘tis 
pity: pity ’tis tis true.” Experience teaches in vain. Rarely does an actor 
make a name in adaptations: rarely does a manager succeed by persevering 
in them. Our best and most successful managers at the Vaudeville have 
had the sense to produce none at all. The Prince of Wales’s was made by 
Robertson. Yet one manager, who we are told has done all sorts of things 
for English art, buys M. Somebody’s brilliant something to start a new 
career with ; and another absolutely invests in a new French drama by M. 
Pinchbeck, or some such name, whom nobody ever heard of, before it is so 
much as produced in Paris! And then, right and left, we are told with 
damnable iteration that there are no original dramatists in England. Bah! 
There is no magic in writing a good play, any more than in anything else. 
There are plenty of dramatists, but nobody to produce their plays. I know 
nothing of Mr. Sydney Grundy, but I have seldom felt more sympathy than 
I did with a letter of his, in which he explained that he had taken to 
adapting, only after trying in vain to get his own plays acted, which are 
sure tobe as much better asa man’s own ideas are bound to be than his 
tinkerings of foreign notions. ‘“ Necessity is the mother of adaptation,” said 
a witty playwright the other day, shrugging his shoulders. 

The quaint misuse of the word “original,” in dramatic matters, is in 
itself another result of the Gallomania. The true meed of “ originality,” I 
suppose, is the highest praise that can be given to any work of art, ia any 
line. Most certainly play-writing is the only line in which the producer 
calmly claims it for himself. Fancy a novelist setting forth on his title-page 
that he had written an “original” novel, or a painter describing his work in 
the catalogue as an “original” picture by So-and-so. Even the wondrous 
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Whistler never got so far. Yet the dramatists have been driven into this 
very curious form of self-assertion whenever they want to signify that they 
have not gone to foreign sources for their subject. Not that their asserting 
it is of much use. If there exists a French play with a similar title, they 
will be flatly accused of having used it, and at the same time rather compli- 
mented upon their ingenuity, so highly are truth and honour valued now-a- 
days, elsewhere as in affairs of State! One of our best authors, not long ago, 
having been at great pains to prove that the construction of a comedy of 
surprise was not an impossible feat for an Englishman, brought out one of 
his own, and very good it was. An American critic complimented him 
highly because he said it was from a French play, which the author had 
never heard of. I remember that I was so much moved to idle wrath 
by this, that I wrote to an ancient theatrical newspaper strongly on the 
English dramatist’s side, and rashly said that the modern French drama 
is “all head, and no heart,” which happens to be what I think; where- 
by I brought on my devoted head a column of “nag” as regarded myself, 
and “ gush” about these beloved foreigners. I had cited Dumas the elder, 
Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Musset, as genius without successors, and my 
answerer (as “ we”) appealed with tears in his pen to the sacred name of 
*“*Dennery,” (citing a play which Dennery didn’t happen to write); for all 
the world as if a French writer, to prove that Sheridan and Goldsmith had 
their successors, called on the shade of Fitzball or the poet Bunn. I had 
signed myself “ Democritus,” and he called me “ Dramaticus,” a word which 
cannot exist by the laws of language, as far as I know, in any language 
whatever ; and finally, he wept so over the beauties of French art generally, 
that he almost tempted me to answer him, and invert my unlucky epigram 
in his favour. But cui bono? It is possible to know enough of French 
literature and French acting, even without a dictionary, not to be frightened 
by an array of names. 

I hope that I shall not be accused of any personal feeling towards the critics 
when I say that I believe them, or at all events a section of them, to be 
chiefly responsible for the lack of original work, to adopt the stage phrase for 
a moment. I would rather call it English work. In the little that I have 
myself written for the theatres I have met with but few exceptions to the 
rule of courtesy and help. But I am sure that they are gradually driving 
the managers into a perfect dread of everything not “taken from the 
French,” when they can appeal to other judgments than their own, and con- 
fidently use their favourite formula, that a piece “has money in it,” simply 
meaning thereby that it has had, in France. That safe mode of condemna- 
tion is applied beforehand, as far as my experience goes, to every piece of 
English work in turn. Alone and All for Her, two successful plays in 
which I had the pleasure of working with my friend Palgrave Simpson 
(who, English though he be, knows as much about “construction” as the 
sainted Dennery himself), both had that sentence passed upon them, and 
were working out their sentences in waste-paper baskets when they were 
accidentally released on tickets-of-leave, “anything” being wanted, and 
vindicated their integrity. A four-act play which cost me much pains and 
thought is now in durance vile on a similar suspicion. I took it to my good 
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friend Scuttle, who I am sure would do anything he could for “art” or for 
me. He professed much admiration, and said that he could suggest no change 
for dramatic purposes; but he sagely added that there was “ No money in it.” 
Quoth I, or might have quoth, with the American, “ Young man! never you 
prophesy till you know.” For the formula is not a criticism, it isa prophecy. 
Reasons given for it might be criticisms. I on my side should be loath to 
prophesy that there is money in any play; but any author, after a certain 
experience, is justified in saying of a piece of his own that it is worthy of 
production. It is his business to know, as it is the manager's to superintend 
the production intelligently and with proper rehearsals, and the actor’s to do 
his best for his part as written. It is very funny, in England at all events, 
how generally everybody seems to think that, in addition to his own busi- 
ness, he knows the author's so much better than the poor ‘man himself, 
especially in the “‘ sympathetic” line, another dreadful old “Barbara celarent ” 
which is always being thrown at one’s head. That a part is “ unsympa- 
thetic” means that the actor would not like to act it; wherein he is very 
likely right, it being his business to know. Toole would not be a sympathetic 
Iago. But, given the right actor, nothing that is human, however evil, is 
unsympathetic with an audience from Iago to Danny Mann. Here let me 
beg my friend and foe, the critic of the ancient theatrical newspaper, if he 
, Should see these lines, not to say that I am comparing myself to Shakspere, 
as he did on a previous occasion when I mentioned the Colossus. I felt 
crushed at first ; but was consoled when I found that, on the same principle, 
in the next few lines of his attack, he compared himself to Lord Beacons- 
field, Macaulay, and the minor prophets. He had not, in fact, mastered 
the difference between an instance and a comparison. 

If the critics as a body would frankly discourage adaptation, on the 
simple principle that French fare is not the best for English palates, I 
believe we should soon have plenty of original English plays. I do not 
by that mean originality in the stage sense I have spoken of, which is oddly 
confined to originality of subject, probably the lowest originality ofall. There 
is a sentence of Justin Macarthy’s in his History of Our Own Times, which 
I must quote without book, saying, that “It ought to be left to children to 
suppose that nothing is ‘ original’ except what, in childish phrase, we make 
up ‘ out of our own heads.’ In politics, as in every field of art, the origin- 
ality consists in the use we make of our materials.” The playwright wants 
materials as much as any man, gathered no matter where ; and it is the 
result of his being expected to make bricks without straw, if he is to be 
credited with “originality,” that our so-called original plays are usually 
so thin as to enhance the value of adaptations from the French. The critics 
treat the dramatists just as Pharaoh did the Israelites. Once let a man spin 
some wire-drawn story “out of his own head” and he is called “ original,” 
no matter how stagey his characters, or how stale his treatment. Dion 
Boucicault, a head and shoulders taller than all the rest, is denied that 
credit for the Colleen Bawn, because he had the eye to see and the hand to 
fashion the materials of an oid story into as original a play as ever was 
written. Compare the “Myles ” of the story with the “Myles” of 
the play, and see! On the same principle, a painter who produces 
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an “Annunciation” should be called an adapter; and another, who 
imagines for himself some impossible and ghastly picnic, an “ original” - 
painter. If, then, the dramatic critics would but try “originality” 
by the same canon as other art-critics, the English drama would be 
the better for it at once; and we should be rid of second-hand 
editions of worthless French trash. I do not for a moment say that 
where the subject is of human interest and not French interest merely, 
and therefore fitted for good English treatment, it should not be used. 
But then, originally treated, it would become an original play, as Robert- 
son’s School did, though he derived it from Benedek’s Aschenbridel. 
Stamped as it was with his individuality, in other words, originality, in 
every line, what did it matter to anybody where the playwright got his vAn, 
any more than where the shipwright cuts down his? The managers, [ 
believe, would more than find their reward in taking up this’ position 
towards English and French plays. They feel it themselves, but meet the 
difficulty by pleading that “the public don’t care, and it doesn’t matter as 
long as they come.” Of course, if money be everything, be it so. But if 
there be a higher truth than that, in stage-matters as in everything, and we 
are all called upon not to hide even*our single talent in a napkin, the plea 
is worth just nothing at all. The managers are the trustees of English art, 
for they make themselves so. And it is their “business,” as it is the, 
business of all of us, to do their duty worthily. 








A BED OF ROSES. 


By Rosert Reece. 


T was my misfortune a few months since to give offence in giving advice. 

The former is, perhaps, the correlative of the latter, but I’ merely im- 
plored a young dramatist, who had just successfully produced his first piece, 
to be content with his laurels, and to abandon any further intention of writing 
for the stage. My earnestness, however, was not unnaturally mistaken for 
selfishness and jealousy, and my humanity gained only a scowl, and lost a 
possible friend. Yet I affirm that my counsel was wise and cogent, and a 
day may come when my warning words may be remembered by that 
dramatist, and my memory (perchance) revered. I had no such friend to 
proffer me such good advice in my danger; would that I had been so 
favoured, much sorrow would have been spared to the public, more, if 
possible, to myself. 

Will any one inform me wherein consists the seductiveness of dramatic 
compositions ? I don’t believe a man or woman (of fair culture, bien entendu) 
exists who hasn’t tried a “’prentice hand” on a theatrical work. Other 
arts are admired and followed because of a distinct gift or bias; but every- 
body believes he or she can write a play. Of course the sensible folk fall 
ultimately into the proper groove and see their error timely. But how rare 
are these exceptions! There isa numerous tribe who will not see the grand 
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mistake. Once bitten by this terrible tarantula they dance feverish attend- 
ance upon managers, actors, et hoc genus omne, to their life's close; once 
goaded by this maddening “strum,” they flare, and fume, and fret, and 
fidget, neglecting wiser impulses, heedless of consecutive failures, unde- 
terred by rebuffs more potent than polite, till they finally expire with a 
protest and a rejected MS. in their hand. 

Failure, which is the touchstone of all professions, does not affect the 
aspirant to dramatic fame. “ Hope,” indeed, “springs eternal in the 
author’s breast.” Most men in the pursuit of their special aim have, of 
course, to invoke patronage, and to be, inevitably, a little troublesome to 
patrons: but there is always a limit to their importunity, and sooner or later 
the awakening voice of Modesty cries “ Halt!” Notso with him who would 
write for the stage. He is loud and stubborn ; he is not to be denied ; he 
is the very leech of the managers, never to be dismissed till he has sucked out 
an answer, favourable or the reverse. Ifa very young man, he is furious at 
not receiving a reply by return of post (including acceptance of MS.) to his 
offer of a play (?): and he will abate nothing of his tyrannical terms, which are 
invariably in excess of those of the well-tried veteran, who, I may parenthe- 
tically remark, never bullies his manager. What does it all mean? Why 
this craving to “come out” as a dramatist, why this heartburning, this 
jealousy, this want of manners in approaching a difficult art with the 
familiarity of a “past” profession? I gather something of an answer from 
my last question. It is the result of-total ignorance of the miseries of 
dramatic authorship, even granting that authorship to be in its Jest aspect. 
How many people, having once experienced the grinding tortures of tooth- 
extraction, would covet the practical society of a dentist? Not a great 
number, I fancy; yet, I venture to state that there are more agonies to be 
endured in the prosecution of a stage-writer’s craft than in that miscalled 
“easy chair” in that ghastly back drawing-room, which most of us know 
too well. Why, contrasted with the pains, jealousies, ill-tempers, back- 
bitings, shiftiness, unreliableness, and disappointments of a thousand types 
only too common in a dramatist’s career, those memorable minutes with the 
suave gentleman who conceals the horrible forceps are Elysian. Compared 
with too common theatrical experiences of authors, the Inquisition becomes 
a Benevolent Society: we may even, as Jeremy Taylor says, “be in love 
with torture, and think charitably of the rack.” In nine cases out of ten the 
course of a new play is as obstructed ab initio as ever was the journey of 
Bunyan’s Christian. 

A pretty bed of roses, gentlemen aspirants, is the stage! Is it 
nothing when commissioned to prepare a stage-work to be informed 
by the manager that he has engaged somebody whose introduction 
into your plan is to be sine gud non, and a certain rock ahead? Is it a 
joyous and exhilarating process to read your completed drama in the green- 
room to stolid faces and silent indifference? Are the sulks and caprices of 
the “leading lady,” the growls and perfunctory rehearsing of the “low 
comedian,” the sneers and inattention of the “walking gentleman,” the 
utter-oblivion of your importance by the “extra ladies,” the determined 
opposition of the scene-painter and master-carpenter to your designs, the 
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worrying and fussiness of the musical director—are these desirable things ? 
Do they suggest the blossoms which adorn the garden “by Bandemeer's 
stream?” If you have survived all the heartburnings, the squabblings, the 
misreadings, the misconstructions, wilful and undesigned,—if you have 
successfully combated the insane desire of the “ chambermaid ” to have a 
song and dance in your pet scene,—subject, possibly, a death by slow poison- 
ing,—if you have ground down the manager to affording a few more feet of 
canvass, an extra “ground-row,” and an additional “lime-light ;” if you 
have “squared” the carpenters, and—horresco referens!—if you have 
“settled all the costumes,” and got them not only to fit, but to be at all any 
way near “ready for night :” then—your real misery is about to begin. 

I pass the delicious applications from all sides for free admissions ; 
these are merely the buds in the bed of roses; I come at once to the 
superb mental, and with sensitive men Lodily, torture which precedes, accom- 
paniee, and does not conclude with the initiatory performance. Everybody 
knows where you are on that night. The apparently empty box, with the 
play-bill displayed, as damnatory as the spot of blood on Blue Beard’s key, 
announces you. The critics, always your good friends till they are your 
jury, know how to alarm you by gestures, affected weariness, scornful ob- 
jections, fictitious note-taking, and all the little signs of the art ; meaning, I 
really believe, nothing but a very natural assumption of their importance, 
and, this is the one drop of relief to the miserable sufferer, honestly disposed 
to write their convictions. 

What an unpleasant word is “conviction!” Above all, this is the great 
torment to the authors. The disciplined cruelty of thoughtless first-night 
youths, who, forgetful of all but the present joy of indulging in native 
English ferocity, seek offences where none are intended, discover “ glosses” 
never preconceived, are always too ready and anxious to twist accident into 
a cause for reviling, and debase sentiment to the ridiculous, They are not 
necessarily unkind folk, these first-night jokers ; but it would be well if they 
could endure for two hours the grinding torments of the man who, humbly 
trying his best, and frankly facing public opinion, is hooted, jeered, and pur- 
posely misunderstood by them solely to exhibit a very poor wit. The front 
rows of the pit and gallery are not precisely luxurious, but compared 
with the Utrecht velvet cushion on which the author sits they are a bed of 
roses ! 








A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. IRVING. 


By Juites CLarg£tTIE. 


ow name of M. Henry Irving must be added to the list of the greatest 

actors who have graced the English stage. The production of the 
Bells marks an important turning-point in his career. Down to that time 
he had been simply applauded; since then he has been received with 
enthusiasm. The truth is that he possesses considerable tragic power, joined 
to a perseverance and a love of his art, in which but few could have 
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equalled him. His reputation would be even greater than it is if he had the 
leisure to extend his studies and correct his faults; but, as Mr. Walter 
Pollock remarks, a man who has to play six or seven times a week can 
hardly be expected to find much time for study. England, unlike France, 
does not possess a national theatre. 

Richelieu was the first play in which I saw M. Irving in London. 
Here he is superb. The performance amounts to a resurrection. The 
great Cardinal, lean, worn, eaten up with ambition, less for himself than for 
France, is admirably rendered. His gait is jerky, like that of a man 
shaken by fever; his eye has the depth of a visionary's; a hoarse cough 
preys upon that feeble frame. When Richelieu appears in the midst 
of the courtiers, when he flings his scorn in the face of the mediocrity 
that is to succeed him, when he supplicates and adjures the vacillating 
Louis XIII., M. Irving endows that fine figure with a striking majesty. 

What a profound artist this tragedian is! The performance over, I was 
taken to see him in his dressing-room. I found him surrounded by portraits 
of Richelieu. He had before him the three studies of Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, one representing Richelieu in full face, and the others in profile. 
There was also a photograph of the same painter's full-length portrait of 
the Cardinal. Before playing Louis XI. again, M. Irving studied 
Commines, Victor Hugo, Walter Scott, and all who have written of the 
bourgeois and avaricious king, who wore out the elbows of his pourpoint de 
ratine on the tables of his gossips, the skindressers and shoemakers. The 
actor is an adept in the art of face-painting, and attaches great importance 
to the slightest details of his costume. 

M. Irving is as agreeable off the stage as he is upon it. His dressing- 
room, with the pictures it contains and the hospitality which awaits visitors 
thereto, reminds one of the loge artistique which the novel of Madame 
Sand, “ Pierre qui Roule,” or the famous drama of Alexandre Dumas, Kean, 
presents to the imagination. In this case, however, we must not add the 
second title of the play referred to, Désordre et Génie. In the society of 
M. Irving you feel under the inspiration of a lettered artist and gentleman. 

I asked him what other historical personage he would like to represent, 
what face he, who excelled in what I call stage-resurrection, would wish to 
revive. He reflected a moment, his countenance assuming a thoughtful ex- 
pression. “Frangais ou Anglais?” he at length asked. “ Frangais ou 
Anglais ; peu importe,” I replied. “Eh bien!” he said after another short 
pause, “je serais heureux de créer un Camille Desmoulins.” He has, in- 
deed, the energetic type and the finesse of the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With his long dark hair and spiritwel smile he would look the part 
to the life. There may be more good nature in his face than was the case 
with the malicious writer of the Révolutions de France et de Brabant ; he 
would be rather the Camille of the Vieux Cordelier. But the ill-success of 
the Camille Desmoulins brought out in Paris last year has discouraged him 
from attempting the character. He would prefer to represent André 
Chénier. 

M. Irving's literary and subtle mind leans to psychological plays, plays 
which, if I may eo express myself, are more tragic than dramatic. He is 
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the true Shaksperean actor. Richelieu, a work of but little value and false 
to history, acquires vitality in his hands; he draws it up to his own level. 
The same is the case with the Bells and the Lyons Mail. Mathias has the 
deep remorse of a Macbeth ; the destiny which governs Hamlet weighs over 
the head of Lesurques. How great was the pleasure which the performance 
of Hamlet afforded me! For a literary man it is a source of real enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Irving, as manager of the Lyceum, spends more than £3,000 a 
month to do things on an adequate scale. His theatre is the first in London. 
He would like to make it a sort of Comédie Frangaise, as he would like to 
found a sort of Conservatoire to afford young English artists the instruction 
they stand so much in need of. 

I return to Hamlet. The spectre appears with effects of electric light 
under the stars. The interior of the palace, with its Roman columns, the 
flags suspended from the arches, the raised throne and the tiger skins which 
lie about it, and, lastly, the taste and variety of the costumes, bring to mind 
some of the pictures from the easels of Alma-Tadema and Laurens. The 
courtiers bow to the King; Polonius bends under the weight of age; the 
guards are in mail. In the midst of these splendours Hamlet appears, 
superb, pale, borne -down by a great sorrow. Mr. Irving is admirable 
in the play and death scenes; in the latter it seems as though he 
saw his father again in the depths of the infinite. The scene of the burial of 
Ophelia—the representative of whom, Miss Ellen Terry, would be taken by 
one for a pre-Raphaelite apparition, for a living model of Giovanni Bellini— 
is put on the stage with remarkable completeness. Here, again, is a picture 
which Laurens might have painted. I have never seen anything so deeply, 
tragically true. 

In Louis XI. M. Irving has been adjudged superior to Ligier. Dressed 
with historical accuracy, he is admirable in the comedy element of the piece 
and the chief scenes with the Monk and Nemours. The limelight projected 
like a ray of the moon on his contracted face as he pleads for his life 
excited nothing less than terror. The hands, lean and crooked as those of a 
Harpagon—the fine hands whose character is changed with each of his réles, 
aid his words. And how striking in its realism is the last scene, represent- 
ing the struggle between the dying king and his fate ! 

In a word, I have been much struck by the beautiful acting of M. 
Irving. I hope that he will be induced to play in Paris. In Shaksperean 
parts he would create a sensation—wonld exercise a powerful influence 
upon many men. It would be curious to see him represent Desmou- 
lins or Chénier in Paris, a piquant thing to be present at the evocation of 
a French personage by a great Egglish tragedian. 








THEATRICAL COSTUME. 


By J. Patcrave Simpson. 


i’ compile a history of theatrical costume from the days, when 
ecclesiastics willingly lent their most gorgeously embroidered copes 
and stoles to deck the actors, who personated the supreme sacred'characters 
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in the religious mysteries of the middle ages, up to the present era, would 
require @ volume, or even more than one—interesting, no doubt, and in- 
finitely amusing in passing through the period of the Grand Monarque, so 
brilliant in hoops and spangles and gold fringes and monstrous feathers ; 
but such a history is beyond the scope of The Theatre. A pictorial record, 
however, of the gradual progress of art and research and taste in stage illus- 
tration ef historical costume in England, may be gathered, to a certain 
extent, from the gallery of the well-known Garrick Club. 

The club is distinguished among all other clubs, in this or any other 
country, by the extensive collection of the portraits of English actors and 
actresses, which decorate its walls from hall to garret ; and a passing sur- 
vey of these pictures will afford a small history of the rise in this country 
from the absurd, preposterous, and ludicrous attempts at adornment, in past 
times, to the correctness and actuality of the present day. 

It is hot the province of this paper to notice the many portraits of actors 
and actresses, singly or in groups, in the costume of the period, in which the 
play was written and performed. It need only be remarked that they would 
serve a3 admirable models for the dresses of any artists, who are called on to 
perform parts in the old comedies of the past century. A notable example 
of such an advantage to the actors and actresses of the present day is to be 
found in the picture of the screen scene from The School for Scandal, in 
which the exponents of the characters in the original cast—King as Sir 
Peter Teazle, Smith (Gentleman Smith, as he was called) as Charles 
Surface, Palmer as Joseph, and Mrs. Abington as Lady Teazle—are depicted 
in their original dresses, which are correct dresses of the period. It would 
be very praiseworthy in any artists of the present day, who may be acting 
these parts, if they would study and adopt these costumes, instead of the 
over-done and tawdry dresses of velvet, satin, gold lace, and embroidery in 
which they are now accustomed to appear. 

In the Garrick Club Garrick must naturally take precedence. It will 
there be as well to note the gradual advance (such as it was) towards cor- 
rectness of costume in this great actor. One of the first pictures, which 
would strike the visitor to the theatrical gallery of the club, would be that 
of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. The 
picture is a fine Zoffany. But the first impression conveyed will be 
one of ridicule, and can only elicit a smile, if not a laugh, from the spec- 
tator. It represents the scene in which Lady Macbeth has snatched the 
daggers from the hands of her conscience-stricken husband. The attitude of 
Garrick is awkward, constrained, almost ludicrous, and conveys a feeling of 
disappointment in the powers, or at least the style, of such a celebrated 
actor. But it is with the costume that we have to deal. Macbeth is attired 
in a gorgeous Court suit of the day. He wears a richly-embroidered green 
coat, with heavy cuffs and ruffles, red waistcoat and breeches, white silk 
stockings, and large square-toed shoes with heavy buckles. His head is 
surmounted by a powdered wig, with enormous lateral sausage curls. Mrs. 
Pritchard is not behind her compeer of the period. She is decked out in 
an overwhelming hoop, covered by a brilliant satin robe, with the usual 
exuberant adjuncts of the period ; and her head is surmounted by a powdered 
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wig of appalling dimensions, crowned by a smart clump of feathers. It is very 
obvious that in these times the most costly and extravagant Court suits of 
the day were looked on as the correct costume of kings and queens and other 
mighty personages. 

In the same room is a portrait of the same actor, with Mrs. Cibber— 
another excellent Zoffany—as Jaffier and Belvidera in Venice Preserved. 
Here the dresses are of the same fashion, although of plainer material, and 
with less gorgeous embroidery than those of the thane and his future queen, 
as obviously befitted the obscurer Venetian gentleman and lady. But the 
former still wears his square-cut coat and shoes and buckles, and the latter 
her inevitable expansive hoop; and both have their heads fashionably 
powdered, By the way, it is difficult fora modern mind to understand how 
Belvidera could have gone mad, and fainted, and died, in her balloon-like 
skirt, to say nothing of the monstrous edifice of powdered hair. Truly, the 
Jinesse of art in those times must have gone far beyond our dull modern com- 
prebensions. The actresses of the present day have learned to manage their 
trains with more or less of adroitness ; but how to indulge in the ecstasy of 
passion in an enormous hoop would probably be a puzzling feat to them. 

In following the pictorial career of Garrick we find that he at last dis- 
carded his traditional Court suit for heroes, and made a spurions effort at 
adopting a befitting costume. His Richard the Third is obviously an 
attempt in this direction; but in the eyes of any man in the slightest 
degree conversant with historical costume the whole dress is a gross and 
ludicrous anachronism. In the heavy crimson velvet overcoat trimmed with 
ermine, the slashed trunks, the equally slashed and puffed sleoves, the buff 
boots turned down just below the calf, the velvet cap with towering ostrich 
feathers, there is but a sorry presentment of Richard as he lived. This 
costume, however, was obviously considered a mest correct and satisfactory 
innovation ; since it is copied, in almost every particular, in the portraits of 
Cooke and even of Edmund Kean, in the same character. If difference 
there be, it consists mainly in the increasing height of the towering ostrich 
feathers. 

One curious characteristic of this period of absence of any research in 
correct costume, and even of utter indifference to it, is the persistence of all 
the leading actors of the time to dress Hamlet in a black velvet suit of the 
day, and with well-powdered wig. Thus appears Henderson, with Mrs. 
Barry as the Queen, in the most gorgeous of hooped gowns, and lofty, 
powdered cdifice of hair. Here again he is with Wilson, as Polonius, trim 
and correct in black velvet suit, dainty muslin cravat, and sweet lace jabot— 
Wilson wearing an enormous sausage-curled powdered wig of the pattern, 
which seems to be called on the stage “a Midas-wig,” and in the “old man” 
attire of the time. In another similar picture he may be found with Ross, as 
Hamlet. He, too, is similarly attired in a black velvet suit of the time; 
but wears his powdered wig “with a difference;” inasmuch as, beneath 
the prim and well-curled upper part, falls an abrupt avalanche of straight 
powdered hair, to denote probably the dishevelled condition of Hamlet's 
mind. It must be remarked, too, that all the full-length portraits of the 
actors of this period, in the part of Hamlet, exhibit their breeches un- 
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buttoned at the knee on one leg, with one black silk stocking pushed 
half down the calf, in due conformity with a portion of the text of the 
part. 

Garrick’s attempt at some species of costume, which in spite of its 
blatant anachronism may be looked on as a laudable innovation, seems to 
have induced other actors to make similar attempts. Ina large picture 
with portraits of Powell, Bensley, and Smith as the leading personages, in 
King John—it is difficult to discover which is which—the three actors are 
lepicted in what, as far as present knowledge gues, were called “ Spanish 
shapes.” The dresses are “ parlous,” fine in slashed trunks and sleeves, 
and Elizabethan ruffs round the neck; and they were probably considered as 
most correct in every particular. Palmer, and Bensley also, in a scene from 
Cymbeline, represented as slashing furiously at each other with property 
stage rapiers, are beautifully decked—the one in the then traditional 
“ Spanish shape,” the other in cloth surtout, heavily trimmed with fur, cloth 
pantaloons, and russet boots. These gentlemen, however, have not yet dis- 
carded the thickly-powdered hair. 

The first attempt at anything like correctness of costume, to judge from 
this gallery of portraits, was made by John Kemble, in enacting the part of 
Cato in Addison’s tragedy of that name. He is represented in a white 
tunic, more or less of a Roman form; but even here, to use the words of 
Sheridan, in The School for Scandal, “the head is modern, but the trunk 
antique.” The “ Kemble” age was obviously famous for its innovation in 
the way of a proper style of costume; although we cannot say much for 
Charles Kemble as Macbeth. He appears in tartan kilt and scarf, in an 
exaggeratedly “stagey” attitude ; but he bears a far greater resemblance to 
the traditional Highlander before the snuff-shops of the period, than to the 
Macbeth as attired according to modern lights. Nor, with all respect for 
the great actress, can we do otherwise than smile at the appearance of Mrs. ° 
Siddons as Lady Macheth, “in a short-waisted, black-velvet gown, with 
light-red scarf on her shoulders, and head surrounded by a white-muslin 
kerchief, neatly tied under her chin.” Nor can we award any prize for 
correctness to Mrs, Charles Kemble, as “ Patie,” in The Gentle Shepherd, 
attired, as she is, in a tightly-fitting tartan coat, set off with white breeches, 
and exquisite white silk stockings. 

But, leaving the Kemble family, it may be as well to return to the 
extravagant attempts at costume made by some of their predecessors, and 
even by their cotemporaries or successors. ‘‘ Walk up, ladies and gentle- 
men !” The show-man’s wand is ready. Here you may see Mrs. Ward 
az the Roman Octavia, in full hoop, gown overladen with extravagant orna- 
ments, and powdered edifice of hair! Here, again, Mr. Farren as Orestes, 
in slashed breeches of the inevitable “ Spanish shape” type, with a splendid 
medieval breastplate! On this side, Mrs. Powell as Young Norval, in 
Hume's tragedy of Douglas, in a short jacket-coat and tightly-fitting 
pantaloons of an extravagant tartan pattern. Look here! on this wall we 
see Mr. King as Touchstone, in As You Like Jt, in a most approved “ shape ” 
of all sorts of colours, and a parti-coloured jester’s cap of no period whatever. 
On this wall hangs Mr. Woodward as Petrucchio. How this spurious 
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fashion of so-supposed Spanish costume assails usonevery side! In another 
room, Lewis as Mercutio, in similar attire, and puffings and slashings in 
sleeves and trunks of no date whatever. 

To come to more modern times, who would not smile to look on Incledon 
as Captain Macheath in black cloth suit of the period, with high white cravat 
of the peculiar exuberance of the Regency age, with heavy fetters between 
exceptionally black-breeched legs, marring the symmetry of his bright 
pantaloons? or at Sinclair as Apollo, in Midas, with a spangled white tunic, 
made in the short-waisted fashion of the time, and with trim, but prominent, 
side whiskers ? 

These examples might be repeated ad infinitum, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that in those days there eas a general tendency, although after a most 
erroneous fashion, towards an attempt at correct theatrical costume. In the 
Garrick Club, however, there are but few examples which bring us up to the 
perfection of art, and evidence of true research into periods of history in 
their exemplification. The two most prominently to be cited are the portraits 
of Mr. Charles Kean as Louis XI., and that of the late Mr. Phelps as Cardinal 
Wolsey by that talented young actor and artist, Mr. Forbes Robertson. 








CORIOLANUS ON THE STAGE. 


By Artaur Hata. 


HE rumour that Mr. Irving is about to revive Coriolanus will be 
heard with wide-spread satisfaction. Though comparatively un- 
known to the public through the medium of the stage, this play is one of a 
high order of merit. Based upon Plutarch, it covers the four years which 
elapsed between the secession to the Mons Sacer and the death of Coriolanus, 
and as we go through it a vivid picture of the public life of Rome during 
that period rises before the eye. The author, while meeting the require- 
ments of the theatre, adheres scrupulously to history ; indeed, many of the 
speeches are little more than transcripts of passages in the ancient biography 
from which he derived his niaterials. Coriolanus, like most of Corneille’s 
tragedies, is essentially of a political nature, but brightened by gleams of 
genuine poetry. In relieving the gravity of the chief incidents, however, 
Shakspere goes to a length which the French dramatist would have 
deemed inartistic. There is a good deal of comedy in the play, especially 
when Menenius is before us. In the foreground, well and clearly deli- 
neated is the striking figure of Coriolanus,—stern, courageous, haughty, 
unbending, magnanimous. The play is one of great interest and value, 
but has seldom been represented. 

Even in Shakspere’s time it did not enjoy much success, if we are to judge 
from the fact that it remained unprinted until 1623. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips 
thinks it was produced as late as 1612. In that year a fourth edition of 
North’s Plutarch was brought out; an error which had occurred in the 
previous issues, the substitution of “unfortunately” for “ unfortunate,” is 
set right in it, and on turning to a corresponding sentence in Coriolanus we 
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find the proper word given. Moreover, there is reason to believe that a copy 
of the 1612 edition in the Greenock Library belonged to Shakspere. These 
facts, however, do not establish Mr. Halliwell-Phillips’s point. The play is 
written in Shakspere’s last period style, but I incline to the hypothesis that 
it saw the light as early as 1609 or 1610. The King and the Commons 
were then at daggers drawn, the former requesting the latter “ not to meddle 
with matters above their reach and capacity.” Is it not probable, as Mr. 
Whitelaw asks, that Coriolanus was intended as a warning to both the 
pride of James and the gathering resistance of the Commons? The 
lines :— 

Now humble as the ripest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling, 
may have been due to the proclamation issued in 1609 as to the breeding 
of silkworms; and the numerous allusions in the play to famine and death 
were probably suggested by the visitation of that year. 

It was to a chain of public events that the tragedy which may be 
regarded as a disguised political brochure of the days of James I. owed its 
first revival after the ascendency of the Puritans. In 1682, an ardent 
student of Master Shakspere’s writings, Nahum Tate, was so struck with 
the applicability of Coriolanus to the then prevailing bitterness of faction 
that he determined to restore it to the stage. He had already “ wrought 
into shape the costly material”: left by Shakspere in Lear, and now he 
proceeded to perform a similar service for the Roman piece. His “altera- 
tion” of the latter was produced under the title of the Ingratitude of a 
Commonwealth, or the Fall of Caius Marcius Coriolanus. In reading the 
prologue we should guard ourselves against the impression that the character 
of an author is necessarily deducible from what he writes. Nahum, as we 
learn from Gildon, was a man of “modesty,” and a contemporary speaks 
of him as one who had but little to say for himself. The prologue to the 
Ingratitude of a Commonwealth, to say nothing of his remarks as to Lear 
might lead us to a different conclusion. Mr. Tate, we are told, 

—only ventures to make gold from ore, 
And turn to money what lay dead before. 
However, it is pleasant to see that at a time when Shakspere was all but 
forgotten Mr. Tate made no attempt to pose as the sole author of the piece. 
Playwrights “adapting” under similar conditions in these enlightened days 
might not be quite so scrupulous. Mais revenons ad nos moutons. The In- 
gratitude of a Commonwealth, regarded as an improvement upon OCoriolanus, 
is really a very dreadful piece of business ; but it is due to Tate to say that, 
although not able to spell Corioli correctly, he had erudition enough to set 
Shakspere right upon one point—namely, by showing that Caius Marcius 
did not “ flutter the Volscians in Corioli” single-handed. 

Five years after Tate perished so miserably in the Mint, where he had 
taken refuge from a pack of furious creditors, another “‘ improvement” upon 
the play was effected. The adapter this time was John Dennis, by choice 
a playwright, but better known as a critic and calumniator. It was once 
said of him that he was the best instructor for a dramatic poet ; he taught 
by his precepts to distinguish a good play, and by his examples to 
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distinguish a bad one. Dennis has not been the only critic to whom that 
remark is applicable. In his case its justice was proved by the play in 
question, which he called The Invader of his Country, or the Fatal Re- 
sentment. I commend it with confidence to those who, if Shakspere’s 
Coriolanus should be revived at the Lyceum, may think proper to bring out 
a burlesque thereof. Fortunately Dennis's piece was represented only 
three times, although Booth appeared as Coriolanus and Mrs. Porter as 
Volumnia. Dennis thereupon printed his play and laid it at the feet of the 
Duke of Newcastle. In the dedicatory epistle he lets in a ray of light upon 
the theatrical history of the piece. The managers, he said, owed more to 
him than to any other writer in England, but had not done him justice. 
The Invader, though got up “in the interest of his country and his 
sovereign,” had been derided by “two or three insolent actors without 
education or patriotism,” Mr. Colley Cibber being one of the number. “The 
piece,” continues Dennis, “‘ was to have come out on November 10, but the 
managers put it off until the 11th, so that,” heartless men, “it might not 
interfere with the benefit of a young author at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields.” This 
threw Mr. Dennis's benefit on a Friday, ‘‘ the worst day in the week for an 
audience.” To make matters worse, “a hundred gentlemen who intended 
to visit the theatre” on the occasion of that benefit “were either gone to 
meet the King or preparing in town to do their duty to him on his arrival 
from abroad.” Mr. Dennis, it should be said, prated and wrote a good deal 
about liberty, but he winds up by asking the Duke of Newcastle, as the 
‘lawful monarch of the stage,” to interfere with the management of the 
theatres as his predecessors had done. The Duke, it need hardly be said, 
did not comply with the request. Next, in a public advertisement, Dennis 
virulently attacked Cibber, who had written the epilogue, and said that no 
one could get a play acted at Drury Lane unless he went so far from the truth 
as to describe Mr. Wilks as an excellent tragedian. The actor did not take 
any public notice of these attacks; but it is a significant circumstance that 
the Invader was the last piece written by Dennis, although he lived in 
penury for twelve years afterwards, 

The next time Coriolanus appeared on the scene Shakspere’s play was 
discarded altogether. Early in 1749 a declamatory tragedy on the subject 
by the author of the Seasons, then just deceased, was brought out at Covent 
Garden for the benefit of his family. Thomson took Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis and Livy as his guides, but represents Caius Marcius as endowed with 
every civil virtue. The scene throughout is laid in the Volsciancamp. The 
Volumnia on this occasion was Mrs. Woffington, who did not hesitate to 
paint her pretty face with wrinkles in order to “look the part” well. The 
best scenes of Shakespere’s and Thomson's plays were rolled together five 
years afterwards by Sheridan (an excellent Coriolanus), and again in 1789 
by John Kemble. The latter, unlike the former, consisted principally of 
the older play ; yet, curiously enough, the fine lines beginning— 

His nature is too noble for the world 
were omitted. As Coriolanus, by almost common consent, Kemble achieved 
his greatest triumph. In figure and action he “approached the beauty and 
grandeur of the antique,” and his performance, at least in his best days, was 
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distinguished by great and sustained force. It may be doubted, however, 
whether he realized the Coriolanus of Shakspere. There was too much of 
the polished patrician about him. He seemed to forget that the man he re- 
presented was a barbarian soldier of primitive Rome. ‘“ Coriolanus,” wrote 
Leigh Hunt, “is not a Roman of the elegant fashion of after times. He is 
one of the rougher soldiers of the early republic, and Shakspere evidently 
intended him for such. An apology is made to the people by his friends on 
the very score of his rough reading and want of address. Mr. Kemble 
made a fine picturesque mistake of the part.” The same mistake was not 
made by Edmund Kean, whose Coriolanus would have been perfect if he 
could have acquired the repose necessary to illustrate the haughty elevation 
of the character. The original text of the tragedy was restored by Kean 
to the stage, an in all respects desirable innovation. 








THE AUDIENCES OF NEW YORK. 


By Bronson Howarp. 


étage picturesque variety of a theatrical audience in London is entirely 


lacking in New York. There are semi-legendary memories of other 
days, when the contrasts of pit and gallery with stalls and private boxes 
were as strongly marked there as here. - But by the abolition of the pit, and 
the banishment of its former denizens to the upper gallery the entire lower 
part of the house has now sunk to a dead level of respectability. I am glad, 
for my part, that the effort to make the same change in London failed a few 
years ago ; and as a dramatic author I hope to welcome a day when the pit 
shall return to its primitive glory, or rather to some fair share in the honour 
of the lower floor, in every American theatre. So long as the drama repre- 
sents all varieties of human beings, its audiences should do the same. If we 
are to have a warmly sympathetic audience, we must have these varieties in 
close proximity to each other, as they constantly are in real life. Unfor- 
tunately for the American theatre it is hardly correct for me to say that the 
members of the pit have been banished to the gallery. They have deserted 
the building. Many of their friends in the gallery have gone with them. 
The division of classes according to social position, wealth, and intelli- 
gence is no longer a matter of entrances and partition railings; there are 
separate theatres devoted to the respective classes. Except when there is 
some overwhelming popular attraction, an auditor of Wallack’s, the Fifth 
Avenue, or the Union Square sees very few representations of humble life ; 
and even when there is a “ good gallery,” he can only see a row of heads to 
indicate that anything other than “the best society” is near him. In the Fifth 
Avenue and the Union Square even this front row of heads belongs to people 
who have secured their seats at three English shillings. The normal 
gallery element is thus either almost or quite concealed from the remainder 
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of the audience. And what little there is of it is a silent element; not the 
exuberant, restless, explosive, irrepressible mass of humanity that crowds the 
cheaper places of a West-end London theatre. It is subdued by its own in- 
significance in comparison with the rest of the house. Furthermore it is a 
trifle too respectable itself to do anything which calls for that complacent 
and amused toleration from the “ swells,” so noticeable a feature in a London 
theatre. Nothing, perhaps, would arouse the indignation of an American 
gallery more fully than this, if its existence were suspected. The traditional 
term, “the Gods,” has almost lost its meaning in New York. When 
Charles Mathews, in the Critic, last exclaimed, “‘ When you pray to the 
gods, look up” (pointing to the gallery), the audience of Wallack’s laughed 
gently, as if its older members could barely recall the memory of the joke. 

To describe the peculiarities of an American audience, therefore, is much 
like describing a level country: the latter rich, perhaps, in foliage ; the 
former brilliant with bonnets and drapery, but both monotonous and without 
variety. The fashionable “first night” audience in New York has one 
interesting peculiarity worth noticing. It is good-natured and kindly to a 
degree, which utterly destroys its value as a jury for the trial of a new piece 
or a new actor. Those interested in the result must watch it very closely, 
and with the eye of experience, to judge whether the applause is merely con- 
ventional, given as a matter of etiquette, so to speak, or the true expression 
of aroused feeling. Everyone, excepting, of course, the critics, seems to go 
with a placid determination that he or she will do his or her duty in making 
the occasion successful, whether the author, actor, and managers have done 
theirs or not. The persistency with which this determination is sometimes 
doggedly adhered to, like the forced smile of the bored guests at a fashionable 
dinner-party, is amusing, and almost quaint in its peculiarity. A member of 
a New York first night audience makes the French expression literal—he 
assists, and it is not his fault if his assistance is in vain. This characteristic 
makes an absolute failure in that city the most ghastly and fermidable thing 
of its kind known to the civilized world. An author or manager can brace 
his nerves against the noisy indignation of a disgusted and demonstrative 
audience. He can endure less easily, but still endure, the tender silence of a 
grieved and disappointed audience. But what amount of writhing and gnashing 
of the teeth can express his feelings when an audience (as I have seen in New 
York) calls up the curtain on the first, second, third, and fourth acts of a new 
play, and two-thirds of it quietly walk out of the house before the curtain rises 
on the fifth act? In such a case there is hardly an expression of disapproval 
heard throughout the evening in any part of the house, except in the 
subdued tones of private conversation between the acts. The gallery boy in 
the back row mentions his impressions to his neighbour, but joins the 
gentleman in the parquetto whenever there is a chance to applaud. As the 
curtain falls, the hands that have just been going through the form of 
respectful approval reach for hats and cloaks, and the last act is left to its 
fate with a remnant of the audience, more patient than the deserters, but not 
more calm, serene, and placid. 

The most notable and hopelessly dismal failure of the past season in New 
York did not quite attain the honour of this form of condemnation. The 
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audience remained through the last act. Its imperturbable good nature was 
quite unimpaired, and an English visitor would have discovered nothing, 
except the utter badness of the new play, to indicate that it was not a 
success. All the resident New Yorkers in the house were perfectly 
cognizant of its fate before it was two-thirds finished, and the indefinable 
general impression found a silent language in quiet glances of the eye from 
one to another. What would have specially puzzled an Englishman on this 
occasion was, that the audience called for the author at the end of the piece, 
and so persistently, for some moments, that the manager was obliged to 
come before the curtain, explain that he was not present, aud offer his 
“thanks” by proxy. The [case was made peculiarly amusing by the fact 
that the manager was himself a new-comer in the city and was completely 
deceived. He did not discover until the next day, from the press and his 
treasury receipts, that his own grateful words of acknowledgement formed 
the last bit of comedy his audience had enjoyed during the evening. His 
bewilderment, expressed in various forms of indignant protest, was a theme of 
amusing comment in club circles and elsewhere for two or three weeks after- 
wards. The author, in this instance, was not a popular favourite whom the audi- 
ence wished to treat leniently. He was utterly unknown, and on his first 
trial. The most marked failure next to this, of the season, belonged to a 
very celebrated author. He knew the audience by experience, and retired 
from the theatre before there was‘an opportunity to call him before the 
curtain, knowing by instinct the fate of his play. In this case, also, the 
manager was obliged to appear in the author's absence; but there was no 
misunderstanding here; the situation was as clear on both sides of the foot- 
lights as if manager and spectators were winking at each other. Audiences 
are a curious study, and incomprehensible to the most experienced student, 
but it has been reserved, I think, for the New York audience to invent and 
execute this peculiar kind of practical joke on manager and author. 
Whether or not it is an offshoot of the humour which is supposed to under- 
lie the serious, almost sad, American character, I cannot say. But if any 
English dramatist wishes to appreciate one of the blessings of his native 
land, if he wishes to know what a luxury it is to have his bad piece 
“ guyed” unmercifully by pit and gallery, and frowned upon by the stalls, 
let him assist at the failure of his own play before a smiling good-natured, 
patient New York audience. 
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Portrarts. 


XXVI.—MR. NEVILLE. 


ANY years ago an amusing incident occurred at a provincial theatre. 
The, play was Pizarro, and the scene in which Cora leaves her 
infant asleep on a mossy bank while she seeks better shelter had come on. 
No sooner had she disappeared than, with a roguish twinkle in his eye, the 
apparently helpless baby got up, and to the mingled astonishment and 
delight of the audience, but amidst execrations both loud and deep from 
the players behind the scenes, relieved the gravity of the performance by 
dancing a hornpipe in the most approved fashion. This precocious youth 
was Henry Neville, son of Mr. John Neville, the actor and theatrical 
manager. The little escapade we have noticed may be said to have sealed 
his fate. Everybody declared him to be a “born artist,” and in course of 
time, although intended by his father for the army, he joined a theatrical 
company which visited the principal towns of Lancashire and Ireland. For 
some time he endured the hardships incident to the life of the strolling 
player, never refusing a part, however insignificant it might be, and gene- 
rally acquiring experience at a rather high price. The disappointments he 
met with were sufficient to induce him to leave the stage in disgust, but his 
industry and perseverance never gave way. Eventually he obtained his 
reward ; Mr. Copeland, the manager of the Liverpool amphitheatre, engaged 
him to play “ walking gentleman ;” and in the autumn of 1860 he appeared 
at the Lyceum, then in the hands of Madame Celeste, as Percy Ardent in 
the Irish Heiress and Victor Savignie in Adrienne. The freshness and 
buoyancy of his acting instantly attracted attention, the consequence being 
that in the following year he was engaged at the Olympic. The prosperity 
. which that theatre had so long enjoyed was on the decline ; Robson's health 
had given way, and the company so long associated with him was breaking 
up. Mr. Neville, after appearing in Mr. Oxenford’s Jack of all Trades 
and Mr. Watts Phillips's drama Camilla’s Husband (in the latter, as in 
other pieces, he was supported by Robson), went far to restore the 
fortunes of the houso by his impersonation of Bob Brierley in 
the Ticket-of-leave Man. The “good-natured Lancashire lad, unjustly 
convicted of crime, striving hard to get a living, persecuted by his former 
enemies, and finally proving by his death that there was ‘some good in a 
ticket-of-leave man after all,’” was vividly realized throughout by the actor, 
whose knowledge of the Lancashire dialect, acquired in his early rambles, 
here proved of great service. Mr. Neville now held a prominent place in 
his profession, and by his subsequent essays at the Olympic,—as Ivan in 
the Serf, as Joseph Wilmot in Henry Dunbar, and as Valjean in a version 
of Les Misérables—he perceptibly confirmed the advantage he had gained. 
Migrating in 1867 to the Adelphi, he appeared as Job Armroyd in Lost in 
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London, and Farmer Allan in Mr. Reade’s version of Mr. Tennyson’s Dora. 
The former character, that of an uncouth but fine-natured miner, was one 
which his hearty style and mastefy of north-country dialect enabled him 
to sustain with the happiest results; in the latter, as Mr. Reade says, “he 
put off his youth, and was the lion-hearted old farmer, with a bosom that 
could suffer, but with a will that could not bend.” In 1869, having fulfilled 
an engagement at the Globe, he returned to the Adelphi to play the Sheffield 
mechanic in Mr. Reade’s Put Yourself in His Place. Then came an 
engagement at the Vaudeville, in the course of which he played Charles 
Courtley and Charles Surface with delightful briskness and point. Soon 
afterwards, in 1873, he became the manager of the theatre associated with 
his chief successes in London, the,Olympic, and during his tenure of power 
there brought out some plays at once remarkable in themselves and calcu- 
lated to employ his talent to good purpose. We refer more particularly to 
Clancarty, the Two Orphans, and Buckingham. His assumption of the 
proscribed Jacobite lord was picturesque and strong; the character of the 
lame and down-trodden knife-grinder enabled him to show that he could 
excel in great pathos as well as in vigorous action. In selecting his 
pieces de resistance he made more than one mistake, but it may fairly be said 
that when he did so his judgment rather than his taste was at fault, as he 
availed himself of the best dramatic writers of our time. He has now given 
up the theatre, and is playing at the Adelphi in Amy Robsart. Mr. Neville 
is one of the most distinguished uctors we possess. He excels in “ dramatic 
comedy,” and is, perhaps, the best heroic stage lover in his profession. His 
strength lies in parts which require energy rather than polish, but all his 
creations are carefully individualised. Impulsive, hearty, and genuine, he 
gives what may be called a distinctively English character to his acting, and 
is never more at home than when he has to express an honest manliness. 
There are professions in which interest is of more importance than talent, 
but that can hardly be said of acting. No amount of interest can procure a 
lasting reputation for the actor if he is unworthy of it. Help avails little; 
he must depend upon himself alone. Degrees in his profession are attained 
by degrees, and in Mr. Neville we see an actor who, by dint of natural gifts 
and perseverance, has passed through the intermediate ranks and become a 
general of his class. His sympathies, it may be added, are not exclusively 
with the stage. He paints, he carves, he models. He has written a thoughtful 
book on the theatre. He is a crack shot, having won the Three Stars and 
the St. George’s Challenge Vase. He has won fame in several ways, but 
wears it without arrogance or self-assertion. 
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Feunrlleton, 
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AN EXCUSE FOR THE GLASS. 


« By Geratp Drxon, 


A“ so you, Rudolf, like the rest of the world are an admirer of the 
Montagu, eh ?” 

“Yes: I think her the greatest actress and the most beautiful woman I 
have ever seen.” 

‘“‘My dear boy, luckily for you your experience of actresses is small. 
When I was your age I daresay I thought as you do. I was soon dis- 
illusionized.” 

“How?” 

“‘ By meeting the adored object off the stage.” 

“ But your adored object was not Miss Montagu !” 

The other laughed. “No, indeed, Rudolf, and what was once medicine 
for me may now ease you of your malady. Come here to-morrow at 11. 
Miss Ida Montagu is going to sit to me for my Juliet.” 

“ May I, really ?” cried Rudolf. 

“ You may, really ; and if you feel disposed you can also bring a 
canvass and limn her beloved features on your own account. I don’t 
suppose she will object.” 

So the subject dropped. Lambert Gwyn never wasted words, rarely 
even indulged in them. Poet, painter, playwright, he had won for 
himself reputation after exhausting the temporary adulation offered by the 
world to a man of wealth and family. Ambitious in the highest sense he 
was not. Indeed, his favourite jests were always levelled against personal 
distinction ; yet his pride of race and enjoyment for work led him into dis- 
tinct rivalry with his most successful contemporaries. To be more definite, 
Lambert Gwyn’s verses were much quoted by certain amiable enthusiasts, 
his pictures were exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery, and his plays, which 
were, as a rule, original, generally paid the expense of production. In 
addition to his achievements, he was at least forty years of age, strikingly 
handsome, sufficiently wealthy to indulge in any amount of whims, and—a 
bachelor. So the world made much of Lambert Gwyn, and he was content 
with its admiration. 

In the days of his more impetuous vanity he had loved and was about 
to be married to a girl who had absorbed all his ambition and regard. She 
died before their happiness was complete. No matter to us, how; though 
Lambert Gwyn reproached himself as the cause. Exposure to night air, in 
obedience to his caprice, resulted in a chill, and that chill in sudden death. 
Her only living relative was a younger brother, Rudolf Moore. The son 
of an English painter by a German mother of noble family, Rudolf, devoted 
to art, was younger than most Englishmen of his years. Healthy in mind 
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as well as in body, he accepted the beauties of life without venturing to mar 
their symmetry by a contemplation of its follies. Pure, courageous, and self- 
denying, enthusiastic and impressionable, Rudolf Moore was so unlike the 
youth with which Lambert Gwyn had moved, that the man of fashion had 
taken the student to his heart. His expressions were hardly as warm as 
his sentiments, but tepid as they were Rudolf prized them beyond rubies. 

To the grand studio in Kensington Rudolf went at the appointed hour 
and was introduced to Miss Ida Montagu, the celebrated actress. “An 
excellent painter, and very good and dear friend!” Lambert Gwyn had said, 
after presenting him to the lady, who looked somewhat surprised and dis- 
appointed, and the boy had flushed with delight at the inspiring words. 

She posed herself by kneeling on a prie-Diew chair, her cheek resting 
on her right hand. 

“‘ Now,” said Lambert Gwyn, “if you can fancy that Mr. Moore is your 
Romeo, I shall be able to catch the expression I want.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to be Romeo, Mr. Moore ?” she asked, in her 
thrilling voice ; but she cast a reproachful look at Gwyn immediately the 
words had left her. 

Rudolf blushed. ‘Of course, I shall be happy to be of use,” he 
stammered. 

“ Sit down, Rudolf,” said Lambert, “and work. Mr. Moore is your 
most enthusiastic admirer, Miss Montagu, and begs permission to make a 
sketch of you.” 

She smiled somewhat defiantly at the artist, and told Rudolf that she 
was highiy flattered. Then she held her tongue, and the men worked, 
Lambert easily, Rudolf intensely. 

It was a dangerously happy pastime for Rudolf, unused as he had been 
lately to the society of accomplished women. He could watch the varying 
expressions break from the corners of those full, red lips, and pour into the 
depths of her great, brown eyes. She was almost a typical Juliet, thought 
Rudolf, with her low, broad forehead, her olive complexion, and her thick, 
black hair. Her figure was generous without being expansive, and her 
hands, which she used with such telling effect upon the stage, were long and 
shapely. In silence the three sat, until the woman broke it. 

“ What an inspiriting pair you are, to be sure!” cried she. “Do you 
also find it impossible to talk and paint, Mr. Moore ?” 

Rudolf coloured, and Gwyn answered her. 

“To paint and flirt is impossible. Mr. Moore no doubt hesitates in 
resolving his admiration into expression.” 

* Dear me, what long words! When will the new play be ready ?” 

“ Two acts are finished, the third is half done.” 

And so the conversation dragged on. At noon Rudolf rose. 

“ You are not going?” asked Lambert. 

“Yes. A dealer is coming to my studio in half-an-hour about a 
picture.” 

“Oh! very well; then good-bye ; to-morrow at eleven.” 

“To-morrow at eleven,” and, with a grave and low bow to Miss 

Montagu, Rudolf withdrew. 
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No sooner had he gone than Lambert threw down his brush. “I won't 
trouble you any further to day,” he said carelessly. 

She left her prie-Dieu chair and looked him full in the face. “ Why are 
you afraid of me, Lambert? Am I so ferocious?” and her big eyes melted 
as she looked at him. 

“Not exactly ferocious ; but you are young and famous, and your 
actions are liable to public comment,” he answered, yawning. 

“ And, pray, who has constituted you my director? I am answerable 
tonoman. Oh, Lambert!” 

“Yes?” 

“ Are you quite sure that my part is the on/y one in the new play ?” 

“No, I won’t say that. But rest assured that it is the best ; and now 
run away, child. Come to-morrow at the same time.” 

“Write and tell the boy not to come, and I will.” 

“ The hoy will be here at eleven, be sure,” he answered, turning towards 
his writing-desk. 

“ T hate boys,” said she, stamping her foot. 

“Uhm! has it ever occurred to you to carry your hatred a little further 
on?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ As far as men of, say, forty or thereabouts,” he answered, with ironical 
gravity. 

“ What a happy idea!” said she, “I daresay it will occur to me by to- 
morrow.” And she sailed out of the studio in all her glory of despised 
beauty. 

Lambert sighed as he lighted a cigarette. “Ah, me! Life would be 
almost enjoyable were it not for women.” 

On the following day it was evident that some change in her attitude 
towards the two men had occurred to her. Her manner as regarded Lambert 
Gwyn might be expressed as easy indifference ; in Rudolf she entertained 
an intelligent interest, a well-bred curiosity, which succeeded in loosening his 
tongue not a little. 

Lambert chafed somewhat ; not that jealousy afflicted him, he was vexed 
that the boy should be wheedled and hoodwinked. After an hour’s work 
he declared the sitting over and intimated to the actress that his picture, as 
far as she was concerned, was finished. 

“You mean that I am not to come again, Mr. Gwyn?” she asked 
with polite indifference. 

“T mean that I shall not trespass upon your valuable time to help me in 
my poor picture, Miss Montagu.” 

“QO, yes, I understand,” she returned with a stage bow; “may I look, 
please, Mr. Moore?” 

Rudolf stepped away from his easel to allow her to see his work. She 
was delighted. “So much more refined than those photographs,” she 
thought. 

When she had gone Rudolf remained painting in silence for some time ; 
Lambert Gwyn puffed at a cigarette cautiously. 

“Not disillusionized yet, I suppose, Rudolf?” he asked tentatively. 
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**T do not understand the necessity, Mr. Gwyn.” 

“Uhm! She is pretty and cat-like and as greedy of admiration as her 
pet pug.” 

“ She is a genius,” Rudolf broke in.~ 

“Yes: she can act: that is when she is fitted with a part. She needs 
a man who can gauge her capacities ; vanity prevents her.” 

“T am not a great judge of acting,” exclaimed Rudolf, rather more 
submissively, “ but to me she always illustrates some fresh beauty either in 
elocution or 

“ My dear Rudolf you mustn’t fall in love with her.” 

““T suppose so. But I should be singular if I did no” 

“She has a surfeit of admirers, has the Montagu, and, to do her justice, 
she treats them all with delightful impartiality.” 

“ What?” cried Rudolf, flushing as only very fair men can, “ you don’t 
mean that ‘ 

© * mean simply what I say. I believe her to be a thoroughly good 
girl, and a match for any amount of adorers. Stick to your painting, my 
boy. I shall live to see you President of the Royal Academy yet.” 

During the next few days Rudolf laboured at his picture intended for 
Burlington House, and offered it on the appointed day to the consideration 
of the distinguished gentlemen on whose fickle judgment the fate of the 
painting rested. Strolling in the park afterwards he met Miss Ida 
Montagu. 

She was in a Victoria, but, after bowing to him, ordered her coachman 
to pull up alongside the railings. 

“Well, Mr. Moore,” said she, with her entrancing smile, “ and how is 
the portrait ?” 

“* Just as you last saw it,” said he, with a glow of pleasure. 

“* How lazy of you!” 

“T was afraid to touch it in your absence, Miss Montagu.” 

.. “Don’t you want to finish it?” she asked. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Then I suppose I must give you a sitting or two ?” 

‘“* Come to-morrow,” said Rudolf eagerly, aud he gave her his card. 

“ At the usual time, I suppose,” she said composedly, and presently she 
drove away. ; 

She went to his studio the next and the three following days, attended 
by a demure female, who knitted. The fifth day she came alone, but 
long before then Rudolf was satisfied that he could not live without her. 
He was of a sanguine temperament, and young enough to despise 
obstacles. Of such trivialities as social difficulties he never thought at 
all. 

This, the fifth, was to be the iast sitting. Half-an-hour of work, and Ida 
turned pale, a sudden faintness evidently possessed her. Rudolf offered her 
wine. She sipped, and recovered. 

“ Now, Mr. Moore, a toast,” she cried. 

“Thanks. I very rarely drink anything but water,” said Rudolf. 
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“Come, you must drink, ‘To the picture!’” and then she sang, with 

quaint expression, 
Let the toast pass, drink to the lass, 
I warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 

“What? You hesitate still? You want an excuse?” she asked with 
intoxicating gaiety. ‘‘ You wantan excuse? Very well; here I am.” 

“Stay here,” he cried, as he clasped her to his breast. “Oh, Ida, 
I love you more than life!” His silence once broken, his secret out, he 
poured forth a torrent of love, such as Ida certainly had never listened 
to even on the stage. She actually trembled at the vehement utterance 
of his emotion. It was so strange, because so true. He kissed her again — 
and again; she suffered him, for she was dazed at the suddenness and 
the reality of the thing. Coquette though as she was she could not sham to so 
honest a heart. She released herself, and left him rejoicing, though sad 
herself. Rudolf went to his dearest friend, and told him that he had 
won her. 

Lambert Gwyn received the intelligence in silence. He had not ex- 
pected it. He knew that she was shallow, and believed that Rudolf would 
easily fathom her fickleness. 

Miseri quibus intentata nites ! 

“Curse her!” he cried to himself. “She in her vanity has crushed this 
noble boy, and for what ?” 

What was to be done? Let her fool him to the top of her bent, or 
show Rudolf her true game? Better the latter, even if it cost Lambert the 
boy’s love. Rudolf would live and learn to thank him. Yes, thought 
Lambert Gwyn, his eyes shall be opened. 

She never went to Rudolf’s studio again. He sought her at her own 
house, but never found her. There was evidently a plot against him ; she 
loved him he was sure. Some one was keeping her from him. He wrote 
her letters full of passion and despair, but she answered never a word ; 
he waited for her at the ‘theatre; she avoided him. One day he saw her 
enter her house with a man. He rang the bell furiously a minute later. 
She was denied him as usual. He slunk away with an oath upon his lips ; 
then madness seized him. He rushed to the back of the suburban villa, 
sealed the garden wall, and leapt upon the grass-plot. She was there, and 
as Rudolf rushed towards her, the man gathered her to his breast and kissed 
‘her lips. The man was Lambert Gwyn. 

Rudolf was borne away senseless, and the other, his end accomplished, 
left her for ever. 

As years rolled on, Rudolf probably painted none the worse for his first 
experience of passion. Neither was she the less famous because of her 
levity. Of the three, perhaps Lambert remembered the most acutely :—_ 

One likes to show the truth for the truth ; 


That the woman was light is very true : 


But suppose she says, Never mind that youth, 
What wrong have I done to you ? 
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En Passant, 


— +0 


AS account given by a Frenchman named Balthazar de Moncours of a visit he 
paid to London in 1663 has just been disinterred. He was governor to the 
young Duc de Chevreuse, and accordingly “moved in good society.” One evening 
he was at Drury-lane Theatre :—“ L’apresdinée nous fusmes chez le Milord de 
S. Alban et de 1a & la Comedie dans la loge du Roy. Le Theatre est le plus propre 
et le plus beau que j’aye jamais veu, tout tapissé par le bas de bayette verte ; aussi 
bien que toutes les loges qui en sont tapissées avec des bandes de cuit doré. Tous 
les bancs du parterre ot: toutes les personnes de condition se mettent aussi, sont 
rangez in amphiteatre, les uns plus hauts que les autres. Les changemens de 
Theatre et les machines sont fort ingenieusement inventées et executées. Madame 
de Castlemene y vint trouver le Roy lequel en sortant menu M. le Duc avec luy 
dans son carosse se promener au Cours, et de 14 chez la Reyne Mere.” He next 
visited the Duke’s Theatre :—“ L’apresdiné je fus & la Comedie du Duc d@’York ou 
les changemens de scene me pltirent beaucoup, mais non pas la froideur des actions 
et du parler tant des hommes que des femmes, dans les pressans mouvements de 
colere et de crainte.’ M. de Moncours, it should be added, met here with one 
“De la Moliére :” was this the author of Tartuffe on a flying visit to London ? 

Ar a farewell dinner given to Madame Christine Nilsson, on the eve of her 
departure from England, the Swedish diva complained that the rain had never 
ceased all the day ; whereupon the following impromptu was written at the dinner- 
table by Mr. Henry Hersee :— 

IMPROMPTU. 
“Encore une étoile 
Qui file, file, et disparait.”—(Béranger.) 
Tue fair Christine just now complained 
That ceaselessly to-day it rained : 
—From us, at morn, she hastes away. 
The ingrate ! can she not perceive 
Our weeping skies perforce must grieve, 
Quand elle “ file, et disparait” ? 

Anoruer French view of Mr. Irving. “He is a master,” writes M. Sarcey, “ of 
the art of dressing and making up fora character. His Louis XI. seems like a 
portrait of the time detached from its frame. The whole of the first part of 
Louis XI. is played in a sober and very animated style. In the second I thought 
he went too far in seeking for realistic effects. Thus, when Nemours leaves him 
with his life, he remains for some time with his face on the ground, uttering inar- 
ticulate cries. At times, with his bursts of true passion, and his bizarre eccentri- 
cities, he reminds us of Rouviére, over whom he has the advantage of being elegant 
and proud of aspect. His face is mobile and animated ; his smile is very pleasing. 
His hands are graceful andspeaking, and are used on the stage with great skill. 
In the last act, when he appears in ‘all the paraphernalia of royalty, and, awaking 
from a sort of trance, rises up and stretches out his trembling fingers to pluck the 
crown from the Dauphin,—the attitude is superb, and a painter who was with me 
at the time gave vent to a cry of admiration.” 
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M. Sarcry also saw Drink. “The actor who represents Coupeau,” he writes, 
“struck me as haying a great command of natural expression in the scenes of 
domestic life. His performance is in my opinion superior, indeed altogether 
superior, to that of our Gil-Naza, the original representative of this character on 
our stage.” 

M. Sarcey has finished his series of biographies of members of the Comédie 
Francaise. His last volume is devoted to M. Barré and M. Coquelin cadet. Of 
the former a curious anecdote is related. Many years ago he was playing Pierrot, 
in Moliére’s Don Juan, at the Odéon, when Provost happened to drop in with 
Madlle. Mars. The old comedian was so charmed by the performance that he spoke 
of the young fellow as one who ought to be brought to the Comédie Frangaise. 
Not long afterwards, another Odéon actor, Rousset, went there and applied for an 
audition. “Is it you who plays the comiques at the Odéon?” “Yes.” “ And of 
whom M. Provost speaks so highly?” ‘‘M. Provost is very kind.” “Good ; you 

‘are engaged.” The papers signed, Rousset was brought into the foyer. “Sapristi!” 
cried Provost, “this is not Barré?” It was, however, to» late, and ten years elapsed 
before Barré reached the Comédie Franguise. 

M. Favre has sustained a heavy loss. His valet-de-chambre, Raffaele Raffi, 
known at the theatres as Raff, is dead. This eccentric man used to declare with 
pride that since his early life he had been in the service of artists only. He was 
valet to Rossini, whose perruque he arranged in a manner peculiar to himself, and 
on the death of the composer was engaged by M. Faure. He died surrounded with 
portraits of his two masters, and has been buried in M. Faure’s family vault. 

Dramatrc critics continue to be criticized. The Manchester papers having fallen 
foul of Truth, the acting-manager of the company travelling with that play flew to 
arms, or rather to his pen. The “gentlemen who pose as dramatic critics in 
Manchester,” he stated in a handbill, “ differ from the critics of all other cities in 
Christendom. Their affectation of super-fastidiousness is amusingly transparent 
and curiously provincial. Their assumption of elevation in art reminds one of 
what Walpole called bon ton, which he defined generally as ‘ the ton of people who 
are not really acquainted with the manners of good company, because an affected 
one is never used by really good company.’ There is a good deal of this bogus 
bon ton in Manchester criticism.” 

In a recent interview, Mr. Lester Wallack stated in regard to dramatic taste 
that there has been a great revulsion in latter years, and he remarked:—‘ The 
truth is that burlesque has almost driven intellectual acting off the stage, for you 
can nowadays represent no thought, no passion, no feeling, that may not be turned 
into ridicule by the utterance of some of the current catch-words. If I say 
* Never,’ you will hear a rippling through the audience,—‘ Well, hardly ever ;) and 
if the lines compel a reference to somebody’s relations, you will be sure of some 
side remark about the inevitable ‘Sisters and the cousins and the aunts.’ I tell 
you it’s all wrong and it’s demoralizing. I believe that Shakspere himself would 
not be exempt from just such infamous interpolations if they were not sacrilegious.” 

Towarps the end of June a portrait of Mr. E. L. Blanchard was placed by 
the side of that of Mr. Oxenford in the Junior Garrick Club. The banquet which 
accompanied the ceremony was presided over by Mr. Swinburne, and was largely 
attended. Half a century ago, it was said, Mr. Blanchard was at a school in 
Staffordshire, and the gentleman who procured for him his first half-holiday 
witnessed the presentation of the portrait. 


Sr. Erneiprepa’s Carer, Ely-place, has been restored. This building is: 
the last remaining portion of old Ely House, where the plot which led to the 
execution of Somerset was hatched, and where, according to Prynne, the last of 
the English Mysteries, Christ's Passion, was represented on a Good Friday in the 
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time of James I. before “ thousands” of spectators. Shakspere’s allusions to the 
place are well-known. 

Mr. Henry Smart, whose death has just been announced, was a remarkably 
clever composer and organist. His tastes lay in the direction of sacred music, but 
many years ago he composed the opera the Gnome of Hartzbwrg, which was well 
received, 

It is related that while Mr. Charles Pope was recently rending the Shaksperean 
heart of Grass Valley, California, with tragedy, an antique beet of pre-historic 
dimensions flew from the gallery and rested for an instant on the tragedian’s 
elastic nose. “If,” he said, advancing to the footlights, “the beat who threw 
that vegetable will be at the stage-door when the play is over I will be happy 
to punch his head.” When the play was over Mr. Pope was surprised to 
discover a ring created in the alley at the back of the theatre. It was sur- 
rounded by a strong delegation of gallery gods, and in the midst sat a shock-headed 
hoodlum upon his second’s knee, stripped to the waist, and blandly awaiting his 
antagonist. The latter jumped into his carriage. ‘“ Why, don’t yer mean to 
spar /” somebody inquired with much astonishment. “Go to, sirrah!” growled 
the tragedian, as he drove off ; “a murrain on these ape-faced villagers.” 

M. Hervé is in great request among French librettists, and is at the present 
moment engaged on the following works :—Panurge, opera in three acts, libretto 
by Clairville, for the re-opening of the Bouffes Parisiéns Theatre, September Ist ; 
La Femme & Papa, opera in three acts, libretto by MM. Hennequin and Millaud, 
to be produced at the Variétés, Paris, October Ist, with Mdille. Judic in the leading 
role ; Cardenio, opera in three acts, libretto by Dubreuil, to be produced at Les 
Noveautés, Paris, in December next ; and an opera in three acts (title not yet 
fixed), libretto by MM. Burain and Marot, to be produced at the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes in January next. Even the fertile inspiration of M. Hervé must be 
heavily taxed in the production of four three-act operas within the space of six 
months ! 

Mr. Cart Rosa’s provincial operatic tour will commence at Dublin, 
August 10th. His next London season will commence at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
January 10th, when Rienzi will be reproduced. Among the contemplated addi- 
tions to the repertory of the Carl Rosa Company will be English adaptations of 
Verdi’s Aida, Wagner’s Lohengrin, and Ambroisi Thomas’s Mignon. 

GREATNESS has its drawbacks. Early in the present year, when several adapta- 
tions of novels were produced or revived in Paris, M. Dumas—so the story goes— 
was worried nearly out of his life by applications from romanciers to make plays 
out of their works. It was to no purpose that he sought to escape his tormentors 
by denying himself to them. One day a man called with a “rare work of art,” 
and was instantly shown in. ‘“ Monsieur,” he said, when M. Dumas entered, “I 
am the romancier Paul Sauniére, and I come to ask you to convert my last story 
into an eight act drama for the Porte Saint Martin.” On another occasion just as 
the dramatist had entered a voiture near his house, a man dressed as a cocher 
popped his head through the window, saying “ Morbleu ! I am Emile Richebourg. 
Have you read my Enfant du Faubourg ? it would make a superb piece for the 
Ambigu.” 

A PERFORMANCE analogous to the Passion Play that has aroused such opposi- 
tion in San Francisco has been given many times in New York and vicinity since 
last Christmas, at which time it was first produced by the Religious Plastic Art 
Company. It was witnessed by many of the Catholic clergy and repeated in 
several parochial halls. The first representation was given on Christmas night at 
Steinway Hall, and consisted of a series of tableaux vivants illustrating the birth, 
life, and death of Jesus Christ. The representation was not a pecuniary success ; 
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and but recently it was stated that the two young women who represented the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen were compelled to employ a lawyer to collect a 
portion of their salaries. The proprietors, however, finally settled with all their 
performers, and have since given a number of additional exhibitions. 


Miss ANDERSON was recently interviewed by a New York critic :—“ Why 
does the Nurse, in speaking of your Juliet, say ‘not eighteen, instead of ‘not 
fourteen’?” “ Because I think I am young enough to be known as eighteen. 
Very likely when I get older I shall have it fourteen. Do you know that Mr. 
Longfellow took a great fancy tome? By the way, he is the only gentleman I 
ever called on. He sent word that he wished to see me and couldn’t very well 
come to me, and would I be good enough to go to him. Of course I went. But 
he did come to see me very often after that, and we all went to the opera together. 
He caught cold in my service finally, and fell quite ill. He is the kindest and 
most charming of old gentlemen, and I shall never forget how he encouraged me 
and made me enthusiastic.” ‘But surely he is not the only one.” “ Well, no.” 
There was {Dom Pedro—I am a favourite with old gentlemen, I believe—and 
General Sherman. The latter is an old friend. You think, perhaps, he is a very 
stern, cold man, but he is no such thing. He writes the most charming letters 
you ever saw, and he talks just as he writes. And, dear me! how many questions 
he asks. Whenever he comes to see us he wants to know how many rooms we 
have, and how much we pay for them, and where we came from last and where we 
are going next—all of which is good to hear, though I do laugh. Yes, I can fence. 
I have a roomful of swords and dumb-bells and clubs, and I practise with them 
every day. Unwomanly you think, perhaps? ‘Well, I was not strong at all when 
I began, and now I am full of health. My father taught me fencing. I remember 
how pleased he was, and I too, the first time I disarmed him.” Miss Anderson 
added that she was sensitive to criticism, and she thought everybody was. Mr. 
Edwin Booth told her to pooh-pooh it and brush it off as she would a flea, but she 
could not do it, she said ; and his wife had told her that he himself could not. 


THE Quatre Sergents de la Rochelle, lately revived in Paris, has a curious history. 
Its production was interdicted from the first, and this interdiction has been handed 
down from Government to Government without any explanation of such rigour. 
Louis Philippe, it is alleged, said on his death-bed to his son, “ Moreover, if you 
come to reign, do not let the Quatre Sergents be played.” Napoleon III., M. Thiers, 
and Marshal MacMahon successively refused to set aside the veto, and it was not 
until M. Tunquet had read the piece half-a-dozen times that he ventured to break 
the tradition. 

Tr is told of Mr. McKean Buchanan, the actor, that at one time his valet came 
to him while at breakfast in an hotel, and after reminding him of engagements that 
would keep him occupied all the morning, suggested that in order to save time he 
should order dinner at once. “ What will you have, sir?” inquired the valet. 
“ What do I play to-night ?” asked Buchanan. “Richard, sir,” was the response. 
“Then order roast beef, very rare.” A wonder-stricken youth, sitting near the 
tragedian, and who was profoundly impressed by the near presence of the actor, 
timidly remarked; “ Excuse me, Mr. Buchanan, but what do you eat before play- 
_ ing Claude Melnotte?” “ Waffles, sir, waffles,” responded Buchanan in his most 

pompous tone. 

From certain statistics published in the Madrid papers, it appears that during 
the year 1878 no fewer than 310 new dramatic works were produced in the Spanish 
theatres, of which 192 were one-act pieces, 39 were in two acts, 73 in three acts, 
and 6 in more than three acts. Most of these works were of ephemeral interest, 
and it is certain that a very scanty proportion of them will hold the stage. 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


72 later portion of the season of French plays at the Gaiety, though it 

attracted at least as much attention as did the performances of the pre- 
ceding three weeks, can scarcely be said to have possessed as much intrinsic 
interest. The impression made by Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, as interpreted 
by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt and M. Mounet-Sully, was by no means so 
favourable as that produced by the same artists’ rendering of Hernani. The 
interpretation of Andromaque, with Mdlle. Dudlay for Hermione, did not 
rise so high as that of Phédre ; nor was the Mercadet of M. Got considered 
so perfect as his M. Poirier. As Camille, however, in On ne Badine pas 
avec l’ Amour, Mdlle. Croizette distinctly improved upon her previous per- 
formances, although it must be noted candidly, if somewhat ungraciously, 
that her presence is now rather heavy in its magnificence for a place in 
Alfred de Musset’s most tragic of proverbes. There is one characteristic pecu- 
liar to the art of the poet displayed both here and in Les Caprices de Marianne, 
by a series of delicate changes tragedy is developed out of what seems 
mere airy badinage. Before we are conscious of what has taken place, 
the sheet lightning of the summer evening, fitful, playful, and devoid of 
serious purpose, has merged into the dark, rolling storm, which ends in 
disaster and death. Extreme delicacy of touch and the perfection of taste 
are needed in the transfer of a poem like this from study to stage. The 
representation at the Gaiety was fortunate in having for its Perdican the 
one stage-lover who can plead naturally, and yet with musical eloquence, 
and M. Delaunay’s delivery of the exquisite passage in which Perdican 
describes to Camille the love that she cannot conceive, lingers in the memory 
like a strain of melody which we would not willingly let die. Another 
play in which a poetical conception is admirably embodied is the Gringoire 
of M. de Banville; a little play, not, it must be confessed, very strong in 
dramatic quality, but yet capable of affording M. Coquelin an opportunity 
for the display of pathos very genuine and very touching. Before passing 
to performances more typical of this French company, reference must be 
made to L’Etincelle, a pretty little comedietta, which disappointed only on 
account of the extravagant praise it evoked on its production. Some- 
what similar in idea to Mr. Val Prinsep’s Court comedietta Cousin Dick, it 
is so essentially French in the relationship of its dramatis persone that it 
can hardly bear the process of transplanting shortly, we believe, to be 
bestowed upon it. The acting in it of M. Delaunay and Mdlle. Croizette 
was just what had been anticipated, but that of Mdlle. Samary, albeit bright 
and sunny, was rather exaggerated and_obtrusive. 
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Classical comedy was seen at its best, according to the traditions of the 
ThéAtre Frangais, in Les Femmes Savantes of Molitre. Nothing could well 
be suggested as an improvement of the cast in which MM. Got and 
Coquelin were the pedants Trissctin and Vadius ; M. Delaunay, the lover Cli- 
tandre ; Madames Madelline Brohan, Favart, and Jouassain, the three learned 
ladies Philaminte, Armande, and Belise; Mdlle. Baretta, the heroine 
Henrietta ; and Mdlle. Samary the Martine. The way in which the sense 
and spirit of the famous comedy as a whole were caught by one and all of 
these players could not well be over-praised, and the rich variety of the 
comedy-power at the command of the company was perhaps seen better here 
than in any other of its productions. Les Plaideurs of Racine, familiar to 
most of us if only by our recollection of “apposition” and speech-day at 
school, was distinguished chiefly by the admirable L’Intimé of M. Got; and 
similarly, Les Fourberies de Scapin, that delightful piece of fascinating 
roguery, gave M. Coquelin the opportunity of exercising some of his richest 
humour. In L’Ltourdi M. Coquelin as Mascarille came similarly to the 
fore, and contrasted most effectively with the Lélic of M. Delaunay. In De 
Balzac’s comedy the Mercadet of M. Got compares not, upon the whole, 
favourably in English estimation with the Affable Hawk of Charles 
Mathews in the late G. H. Lewes’s Game of Speculation. The Mercadet 
of the French comedian is doubtless an excellent presentment of the business- 
like small financier of the Bourse, and as such may fairly deserve the suc~ 
cess which his deceptions meet with his compatriots. But his brusque 
manner does not, to our way of thinking, suggest half the persuasive power 
needed for the triumphant executions of schemes like his. In Ruy Blas, 
given more than once, though it had not been promised during the six- 
weeks’ season, general disappointment was felt. M. Mounet-Sully managed 
to expend a great deal of energy over his presentment of the lackey’s love, 
ambition, and cruel degradation, but he did so without impressing his 
hearers. He shouted the address to the false councillors at the stalls instead 
of addressing it to the characters on the stage; he declined to respond to 
the love which Ruy Blas awakens in the breast of his queen; and he gra- 
tuitously increased the obvious improbabilities of the plot by needlessly 
injuring its motive in making Ruy Blas alternately abject and repulsive. 
As the Queen, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt was not at her best, for in some of 
the most thrilling situations of the play she appeared unable to get up much 
interest, though she should have been a spectator with much at stake. 
There was, however, much charm in her suggestion of the young Queen’s 
weary hatred of her dull regal splendour, and it is needless to add that there 
were flashes of living fire in her treatment of the last terrible episode. On 
the whole, by far the best and most finished performances were those of 
M. Febvre as the sinister Don Salluste, and M. Coquelin as Don Cesar in 
the often-excised and wholly superfluous fourth act, which the comedian has 
almost entirely to himself. 

The less familiar plays given in the period under notice are represented 
by Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, by Jules Sandeau, and Le Mariage de 
Victorine, both of them pure and thoroughly pleasant comedies. In the 
former, Mdlle. Broisart played with charming sincerity, and M. Thiron, 
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though rather overweighted as the self-satisfied Marquis de la Seigliére, 
nevertheless gave much interest to this able study of typical character. Le 
Mariage de Victorine was noteworthy chiefly for Mdlle. Barretta’s unex- 
pected tenderness as the heroine. M. Aicard’s Davenant, with which our 
visitors’ series of performances closed, proved to have but little intrinsic value 
except as an ingenious vehicle for the introduction of recitations from 
Shakspere’s dramas, admirably translated. The story is founded upon the 
tradition that Davenant was an illegitimate son of the author of Hamlet. 
The substitution of Mdlle. Dudlay, an actressof comparatively little experience, 
and of no special ability, for Mdlle. Bernhardt, as the Shakspere-loving hero, 
was necessarily disadvantageous to the representation, which found its best 
feature in M. Got’s sketch of the old innkeeper, Davenant pére. 

Durine the visit of the Comédie Frangaise the English stage may be 
said to have been on its trial. The relative merits and shortcomings of the 
two schools of acting were warmly and sometimes acrimoniously discussed 
and a good deal of misapprehension as to the quality and character of our 
acting had until then existed in literary and artistic Paris. M. Got and one 
or two of his comrades excepted, the sociétaires had never previously been 
in London, and the journalists who came over with them had the air of men 
exploring a comparatively strange land. Before long our visitors saw that 
they had been curiously deceived about us. Not to speak of other signs of 
civilisation, we had reached a high standard of histrionic excellence. They 
were all greatly astonished, and no one has expressed that astonishment with 
more amusing naiveté than the redoubtable critic of the Temps. The 
performances given at the Lyceum went far to dispel the erroneous notion 
we have alluded to. Mr. Irving has lately appeared in most of the plays 
associated with his name, now rather a long list. His acting in each was 
worthy of his reputation, and the frequent change of the programme has 
enabled him to prove to a greater extent than has hitherto been possible his 
power of individualising a character. His Hamlet and Melnotte have so 
recently been described in these pages that we need not dilate upon the 
impersonations anew, but a few words must be said of his share in the 
revivals he has lately undertaken. His Mathias, as before, forms a vivid 
picture of mental torture, relieved by gleams of an originally sunny nature. 
In Charles I. he felicitously unites the dignity of the king to the tenderness 
of the parent, and the historical tinge of melancholy in his look may be 
perceived in almost every scene. Not the least interesting of the 
revivals is that of Hugene Aram, inasmuch as, notwithstanding its idyllic 
beauty, the play has scarcely been seen on the stage since the year 
in which it was first produced. Happiness clouded by dark memories, 
anguish at the discovery of his crime, remorse and death,—these are the 
phases of the character of the schoolmaster, and the actor works them out 
with exquisite skill and pathos, In Richelieu the indications he gives us of 
an iron will and immense strength of character are tempered now and then 
by delightful strokes of humour, and the eyes flash lightning under the 
cavernous eyebrows and the silken tresses of old age. His Louis XI. is 
equally effective, not only in the strong element of comedy which runs 
through the part up to the last meeting with Nemours, but also in the 
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delirium which heralds the approach of death. . This weak old man, 
with his rusty dress, the images stuck in his hat, his sunken eyes glistening 
and his thin hands quivering with passion, seems the “ living embodiment of 
some power of evil.” Individually complete and perfect in the way of con- 
trast are Mr. Irving’s Lesurques and Dubosc, the one a well-disposed and 
polished gentleman, the other a ruffian of the coarsest type. In Charles I. 
and Hugene Aram, as in Hamlet and the Lady of Lyons, Mr. Irving has 
been supported by Miss Ellen Terry, the charm of whose acting seems to 
increase with lapse of time. It is said that M. Coquelin declared her to be 
“ Angélique, trés-sympathetique, trés tendre ;” adding, after a glance at her 
through an opera-glass, “ mais c’est charmant ; elle a des vraies larmes dans 
ses yeux.” Another performance which excited the French comedian’s 
admiration was Mr. Warner’s Coupeau. He sent his English confrére a very 
complimentary letter, saluting him as a “great artist.” Mr. Vezin appeared on 
two or three occasions at the Adelphi as Richelieu, playing the character with 
a clearness and force which can hardly be too highly praised. The audience 
at the first performance, though small, applauded him with great heartiness 
—an incident which recalled to mind the words of Oxberry in reference to 
Edmund Kean’s début, “ How the deuce so few of them kicked up such a 
row I have never been able to undersiand.” Finally, comedy was well 
represented at the Court, the Prince of Wales's, and the Vaudeville. Else- 
where we have spoken of French and English histrionic art ; in this place 
it need only be remarked that from this time we may expect the existence 
of capable English actors and actresses to be more widely allowed in Paris. 
Tue Iraian Opera season came to a close on Saturday last, both at Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty's Theatre. The history of the past season 
has not been entirely uneventful, but has not been fruitful in sources of con- 
gratulation. A brief retrospect may prove interesting, and may suggest 
some points worthy of consideration by those who wish well to the art of 
music. The Royal Italian Opera season commenced with a performance 
of Meyerbeer’s grand Opera, Le Prophéte, and concluded July 26th with 
L’ Etoile du Nord, by the same composer. During the season a number of 
standard works were presented, but there were some which became “ con- 
spicuous by their absence.” Mozart's Nozze di Figaro and his Don 
Giovanni were represented. Beethoven's Fidelio was withheld. Rossini’s 
Barbiere di Siviglia and his Semiramide were performed, but not his Guil- 
laume Tell. Five of Meyerbeer’s greatest works were presented, also three 
by Donizetti, and five by Verdi. Rigoletto, Verdi’s masterpiece, was with- 
held, probably because a capable successor to Madame Albani, in the réle of 
Gilda, was not available. Twenty-eight operas were produced during the 
season of sixteen weeks ; a fact which exemplifies the wonderful resources of 
the Royal Italian Opera and the untiring zeal of the conductors, Signor 
Vianesi and Signor Bevignani. Two works, entirely new to this country, 
were amongst the attractions of the season, Les Amants de Vérone (noticed 
in a July number), and Le Roi de Lahore, produced June 28th. The last- 
named opera, written by M. Louis Gallet, and composed by M. Jules Mas- 
senet, has been successful not only in Paris, where it was first produced 
in 1877, but also in Italy and Germany, and was favourably received in 
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London. The plot, founded on an Oriental legend, is not remarkable for 
romantic interest, and the music, though undeniably the work of a master- 
hand, is deficient in freshness of power. The most effective portions of it 
are melodies to which the corps de ballet execute evolutions supposed to 
represent the occupations of the “spirits of the blest” in Paradise, The 
vocal music is ambitious and fatiguing, but is deficient in melodic charm, 
and the opera is chiefly attractive as a grand spectacle. The mise-en-scéne 
at Covent Garden was superb, and the leading characters were well- 
sustained. In his prospectus, Mr. Gye promised that “ two at least” of four 
operas therein named should be produced during the season, and he has 
kept his word. Madame Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg, Madame 

Cepeda, Madame Scalchi, Signori Gayarré, Graziani, Cotogni and Ciampi, 
and M. Maurel have sustained their high reputations ; and successful débits 
have been made by Madlles. Turolla, Pasqua, Schou, Pyk, and Rosine Bloch, 
MM. Gailhard and Lassalle. Mdlles. Heilbron, Valleria and Belocca have 
also been favourably received ; and the Royal Italian Opera has seldom had 
a stronger list of artists, except in the tenor department. 


Her Masesty’s Orera opened April 26th with Bizet’s ever-welcome Car- 
men, and closed July 26th. During the season of twelve weeks eighteen operas 
were produced, including a number of admitted masterpieces by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Gounod, &c. The promise made 
in the prospectus of eight operatic revivals and new works was not fulfilled, 
—probably owing to the disarrangement of the managerial plans by the 
protracted indisposition of Mdmes. Nilsson and Gerster at the earlier part 
of the season,—and the only absolutely new addition to the repertory was 
Verdi’s Aida, produced June 19th, with a superb mise-en-scéne, and a 
tolerably satisfactory cast. The revival of Donizetti's Linda di Chamounix 
was deferred until the last week of the season. The production of the 
Italian version of Wagner's Rienzi, and the promised revivals of Rossini’s 
Semiramide and his Gazza Ladra, had not been awaited with lively 
interest, but great disappointment was felt at the non-production of Gliick’s 
Armida and Boito’s Mefistofile. Excuses may be found for Mr. Mapleson, 
who had to contend with serious difficulties, but it cannot be denied that 
the public faith in managerial promises is severely tried when three-fourths 
of those promises go unfulfilled. Of the artists promised in the prospectus 
many were not forthcoming,—amongst whom may be mentioned Madlle. 
Salla, Signori Masini, Rota and Medini, and M. Thierry; all of them 
artists of the highest rank, who could ill be spared. Mdmes. Christine 
Nilsson, Gerster, Pappenbeim, Hauk, Marie Roze, Tremelli, and Trebelli, 
MM. Fancelli, Candidus, Del Puente, Roudil and Galassi, and a débutante, 
Mdlle. Marie Van Zandt, worthily maintained the reputation of Her Majesty’s 
Opera. The choristers were not up to the mark, especially the tenors. 
The band was excellent, and was ably conducted by Sir Michael Costa, 
aided at the extra morning performances by Signor Arditi, and occasionally 
by M. Sainton. During the last fortnight of the season “ farewell per- 
formances” were given at cheap prices, and without the usual absurd ~ 
restrictions as to evening dress. The popularity of these representations 
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and of the extra morning performances should lead our operatic managers 
to recognise the fact that music is no longer the luxury of a privileged few, 
but the chief delight of the many. 

THE temptation to follow up Drink with Another Drink is one which 
we could scarcely expect to see resisted in these days, when parody is 
considered by so many managers to be the sincerest form of admiration for 
the productions of their rivals. It is, of course, useless to urge that the 
repulsive sufferings of u poor wretch dying from a hideous disease are not 
well suited to form the subject of the chief scene of a burlesque. This is 
possibly mere squeamishness of taste, and those who take « “robust” 
view of stage fun should perhaps be able to laugh away such scruples, 
while Mr. Anson gives a clever imitation of Mr. Warner’s powerful acting 
in that episode of delirium tremens which makes the success of Mr. Reade’s 
play at the Princess’s. For ourselves, we must admit that while Another 
Drink contains much which is thoroughly amusing, it is upon the whole an 
unpleasant piece, and is the more unpleasant because it is so cleverly inter- 
preted by the two principal artists engaged. The smart lines of Messrs. 
Savile Clarke and Lewis Clifton are telling enough, and there are plenty 
of touches in the comic Coupean and the grotesque Gervaise which compel 
laughter. Best and most inoffensive of all is the skit upon the frantic love- 
making of M. Mounet-Sully and Mdlle. Sarah-Bernhardt, which is intro- 
duced by Mr. Anson and Mme. Dolaro with well-founded confidence in their 
command of the language which has to be spoken in this piece of genuine 
burlesque. But when it comes to the drunkard’s horror at his introduction 
to a huge property-spider and the monstrous card-board beetles, and when 
his insane ravings break into comic song, and into allusions to “ Charley 
Warner” and his engagement by Mr. Walter Gooch upon a ninety-nine 
years’ lease, while all the time much of the realistic repulsiveness of the 
scene is preserved, it seems proper to protest that the limits of legitimate 


laughter have been passed, and that effect is secured at the expense of good 
feeling and good taste. 


But whatever may be the sins of Another Drink, or rather we should, 
perhaps, say its indiscretions, the work of Messrs. Savile Clarke and Lewis 
Clifton cannot, at all events, be accused of pointlessness and imbecility, the 
characteristics which caused Lord Mayor's Day, another production of the 
erratic Folly management, to be a decided failure. This adaptation of 
MM. Labiche and Delacour’s amusing absurdity, La Cagnotte, proved dull 
and insipid, and its genera! feebleness in representation amply justified Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s eagerness to disavow all association with its authorship. In 
justice to the Folly Theatre it should, however, be noted, that the perform- 
ance there of The First Night, by Mr. Anson and Madame Dolaro, though 
scarcely deserving the enthusiastic praise which has in some quarters been 
bestowed upon it, is nevertheless genuinely artistic in many of its details, 


and reflects great credit upon the representatives of the old Frenchman 
and the débutante. 


Sweet Bells Jangled, played at the Olympic, has for its subject the suffering 
of a bride who in consequence of a mistaken identity is driven to suspect 
her newly-married husband of bigamy, and is restored to the senses of 
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which she is bereft on her supposed discovery by a psychological stratagem 
akin to that so effectively employed in Marcel, which was it will be recol- 
lected successfully adapted as Tears, Idle Tears, for Mr. H. J. Montague, 
with small pretensions to literary excellence. Sweet Bells Jangled was 
marked by considerable knowlédge of the requirements of stage construction 
—a quality not so discoverable in Mrs. H. Vaughan’s Mated, recently given 
at a Criterion matinée. This little comedy, however, in spite of its crudi- 
ties, pleased by its pretty love-scenes and lively dialogue. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


TuERE were fewer eventsof importance in the country during the month 
of July than is usual even in this part of the year. Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
wearied, is taking a temporary rest; and at the beginning of the month 
Mr. Toole thought fit to follow his example. The records of the month, 
however, are not entirely destitute of interest. Towards the end of June 
Miss Bateman appeared at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, as Mary 
Warner and in other characters. The Daily Post, speaking of her prison 
scene in Mr. Tom Taylor's play, said, “ Imagination fails to conceive any- 
thing finer. It is an overwhelming display of blended rage and pathos. In 
the later scenes the effects are softer, but they are not less instinct with 
power. The scene with the child was, as usual, a most moving piece of 
acting.” Then came Mr. Emmet in Fritz, a piece which, in the words of 
the Daily Post, could not lose its hold on public favour while he retained 
his bright expression, his pure pathos, his delightful sympathy with child- 
hood, and his curious reSources of ability as a singer and musical performer 
too. Mr. Terry, after completing his engagement at Liverpool, proceeded to 
Dublin, thence to Belfast, and thence to Edinburgh. The Scotsman, in 
common with other papers, bears witness to his power in Jeames of keeping 
@ piece moving with unflagging spirit. Carmen was produced at the Prince 
of Wales’s, Liverpool, for the first time in English on the 7th, with Miss 
Soldene in the title-réle, and Signor Léli as Don José. Miss Soldene had 
the disadvantage of a comparison with Madame Trebelli, but her rendering 
of the part gave satisfaction to a crowded house. Mr. Joseph Eldred 
succeeded Miss Soldene, with Little Amy Robsart, One Thousand One 
Hundred Pounds, Little Emily, &. Mr. Vernon and Miss Swanborough 
continued their tour with Mammon and the Snowball, everywhere meeting 
with a most cordial reception. In the course of their peregrinations the 
Truth company found itself at Manchester, where, thanks to the energy 
with which the equivocal character of the play was denounced by the press, 
it attracted large audiences. Miss Carlotta Leclerq, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Leitch, 
and the Caste and Stolen Kisses company were also on tour. 


IN PARIS. 


THe summer has come, but during the past month three or four new 
pieces have claimed attention. The first of these, Lauriane, a comedy 
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in three acts, by M. Louis Leroy, was brought out at the Gymnase, the 
manager of which usually relies upon a quick succession of novelties to tide 
him over the summer. The play is effectively conducted and brightly 
written, but its chances of success were destroyed by the improbability of 
the plot. In effect the author requires us to believe that a young Parisian 
jady of fashion can be so far ignorant of the world she lives in as to nearly 
break her heart because her husband has had a mistress some time prior to his 
marriage. This husband is one Raoul de Montals, and the wife the Lauriane of 
the piece. Their wedding and the festivities incident thereto over, the mis- 
tress, an Italian countess, follows them to their hotel and sends to the bridegroom 
a request that he will grant her a brief interview at her house, in order that 
he may receive with his own hands the letters he has written to her. Raoul, 
in order to avoid an annoying exposure, proceeds to the Countess, who then 
has some of his letters delivered to the bride with an intimation as to where 
he is at that moment. Lauriane immediately returns to her father’s home, but 
at the end of about six months is induced by a report that Raoul intends to 
commit suicide to forgive hin. It is hardly necessary to add that a piece 
with such a plot as this did not succeed, notwithstanding its literary merits 
and the acting of M. Guitry and Mdlle. Lesage as Raoul and Lauriane. 
Just before its clétwre the Opéra Comique revived Lalla Rookh, in which 
the new actress and singer, Mdlle. Fauvelle, confirmed the favourable im- 
pression created by her performance in La Flute Enchantée. The Cluny 
has achieved great success with a long vaudeville by MM. Grangé and 
Emile Abraham, Les Vacances de Beauteaudun. This Beauteaudun is a 
prosperous ironmonger, who in the course of a summer trip to Switzerland 
and Spain meets with a variety of misfortunes, such as the abduction of his 
daughters by and their marriage to young men of whose advances he disap- 
proved. The piece is intensely amusing, and is acted with considerable 
humour. The last novelty at the Troisitme Théatre Frangais, Le Chapitre 
«es Femmes, ought to have been kept where it is said to have been for many 
years, in the manager’s bureau. 





IN BERLIN. 


Tue Royal Playhouse being closed for the summer vacation, and the com- 
panies of the other leading theatres having also discontinued their labours for 
a time, we should have little to record this month but for the fact that 
Berlin has been enjoying a visit of some of the more prominent members of 
the Vienna Burgtheater, the Comédie Frangaise of German-speaking theatres. 
On the 3rd July Herr and Frau Hartmann and Herren Sonnenthal and 
Thimig opened an engagement at the Wallner Theatre in Herr Michael 
Klapp’s four-act comedy, Rosenkranz und Giildenstern, the most successful 
novelty of the past season at the Burgtheater. The plot of the comedy was 
described in our pages last January on the occasion of its first production in 
Vienna. Prince Liebenstein has a son, Count Ernst, whom he has brought 
up on the strictest principles, but whom he wishes to sow his wild oats 
before marrying a highborn lady to whose parents the prince has made 
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overtures on behalf of his son. The prince selects a certain Baron Rosen- 
kranz to accompany the young man on a foreign tour, and Giildenstern is 
adopted as the travelling name of the count, who is to preserve a strict 
incognito. The prince instructs Rosenkranz to let his companion see life 
but to keep him away from people connected with the stage, of which the 
prince has a perfect horror on account of his sister having made a mésal- 
liance with an actor. The adventures on the journey are amusing, and they 
end in the union of the count and his cousin, the daughter of the despised actor. 
The bright dialogue of Herr Klapp, to which full effect was given by the 
Viennese guests, atoned for the poverty of the plot, and the play attracted 
good houses for several evenings. On the 5th July other members of the 
Vienna Burgtheater—Herr and Frau Mitterwurzer, Herr Hallenstein, &e.— 
opened an engagement at the Residenz Theater in the Haus Darnley, a 
German version of Lord Lytton’s House of Darnley, which was another 
of the novelties of the past season in Vienna. Herr Mitterwurzer plays 
here the part of Darnley, which was taken by Herr Sonnenthal in Vienna, 
and Frau Mitterwurzer plays Frau Hartmann’s part of Miss Placid ; while 
Lady Juliet, originally played by Frau Janisch, is here represented by 
Fraulein Strassmann, a comparatively inexperienced actress. The cast was 
thus hardly equal to that of the first production of the German version, 
but the piece was well received, though the critics have not been slow to 
recognise the demerits which rendered the original so unsuccessful when it 
was produced at the London Court Theatre. Guests, too, are the order of 
the day at the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre, where the members of the 
Gartnerthor Theatre of Munich recently introduced to the Berlin public a 
popular piece in the Bavarian dialect, entitled De’ Z'widerwurz'n, founded 
upon a novel of Hermann von Schmid. The plot is very similar to that of 
George Sand’s well-known story Fanchette. 


IN VIENNA. 


Tue Burgtheater closed its doors as usual on the last day of June for the 
summer vacation, and as the performances at the Carl and Fiirst Theatres, 
the only houses now open, present no very noteworthy feature, we pro’ ‘se 
to devote our space this month to a review of the past season at the 
Burgtheater. The season lasted from October 1st to June 30th, and during 
its course no fewer than 122 pieces were performed, a number exceeding 
that of the whole current répertoire of the Comédie Frangaise. Of this 
vast number of pieces only six were new to this stage. The most successful 
of the novelties was Herr Michael Klapp’s Rosenkranz und Giildenstern 
which was performed twenty-five times, a long run for a house where the ré- 
pertoire is so extraordinarily varied. Next in the order of success comes the 
Johannistrieb of Herr Paul Lindan, produced at the Berlin Royal Play- 
house in the previous season with great success, and which was given here 
seventeen times. German versions of Lord Lytton’s House of Darnley and of 
M. Pailleron’s L’Age Ingrat (Spitsomer was the title of the German 
version) met with little favour, and the remaining novelties of the season— 








. 
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Die Ehestifter by Herr Roderich Anschiitz, and Die beiden de Witt by 
Herr Ferdinand von Saar—were failures. Turning to the old drama, 
Shakspere was played to an extent which shows how strongly our great 
dramatist continues to maintain his hold upon the stage in German-speaking 
countries. Twelve of his plays were given during the season—namely, 
Antony and Cleopatra, As you Like It, Hamlet, Henry IV., parts 1 & 2, 
Henry V., Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Otheilo, Richard III., The Tempest, and 
A Winter's Tale. Most of tuese plays were performed only once or twice, 
but Antony and Cleopatra, which was a revival, was given eighteen times. 
Norwere the classical dramatistsof Germany neglected. Five of Goethe's plays 
were given, of which Gétz von Berlichingen, newly revived, was played six 
times ; seven of Schiller’s plays were given, his Don Carlos, which had for some 
time been absent from the stage, occupying the programme on seven evenings; 
while two of Lessing’s plays, Emilia Galotti and Nathan der Weise, and 
Kleist’s Kathchen von Heilbronn complete the brilliant list of classical 
German plays comprised in the work of the season. Of what we may call 
the modern German repertory, as distinguished from the classical, we find 
that forty-two pieces were given during the season; in this category we 
include works of Benedix, Bauernfeld, Gustav Freytag, Brachvogel, and 
even living authors, such as Wilbrandt and Doczi. Though the present 
manager ef the Burgtheater does not borrow largely from the contemporary 
productions of the Paris stage, he does not neglect the French drama, and 
we find that no fewer than thirty translations or adaptations of French plays 
were performed during the past season. Of these the most frequently acted 
was Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire, which, under the title of Der eingebildete 
Kranke, seems to have become quite naturalized here, and which is the only 
French classical piece comprised in the list. Herr Sonnenthal’s fine acting 
of the part of old Risler has preserved M. Daudet’s Fromont junior und 
Risler senior on this stage, where it will probably maintain its place long 
after the frequenters of the Paris Vaudeville have forgotten its very 
existence. 


IN MILAN. 


THe opera season at the Dal Verme Theatre came to an end in the last 
days of June. The exceptional talents of Signora Galletti shed a lustre 
over many of the performances, and she was not the only artist who gained 
the favour of the public. - Signorina Teodorini showed uncommon capacity, 
both as a singer and as an actress, in the difficult title-réle of Halévy's 
Ebrea (La Juive), and Signora Bosio’s singing created a sensation. To- 
wards the end of the season a new opera entitled Mate/da, the first work of 
a young composer, Signor Scontrino, was produced and only sustained two 
performances, the failure being due to the singers, and not to the score, 
which was admitted to be of considerable merit, while the libretto, written 
by Signor Marenco was good, though perhaps rather conventional. Owing 
to the indisposition of Signorina Teodorini, one of the principal parts was 
intrusted to another lady, who was in a great measure responsible for the 
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failure. It is said that the manager intends to give Signor Scontrino’s 
opera another chance at the beginning of his next season, and the musical 
critics predict a success for it when produced under happier auspices. At 
the beginning of July the Dal Verme Theatre, which is so spacious and 
well-ventilated as to be specially suitable for summer performances, was re- 
opened by Signori Ciotti and Belli-Blanes and their excellent dramatic 
company. The managers are both actors of well-established popularity, and 
have enlisted in their ¢roupe some very promising artists. Signor Ando, a 
good-looking youth, with a fine voice and no lack of intelligence ; Signor 
Bozzo, a comic actor of much originality, and Signorina Gritti, a pretty 
blonde with lady-like manners but somewhat artificial style, are amongst the 
most prominent of the members of the company. The season opened with a 
very satisfactory performance of Signor Paolo Ferrari’s Cause ed Effetti. 
On subsequent evenings the same author's Goldoni showed Signor Ciotti to 
great advantage in the title-part, while Signor Bozzo played Tita, the 
prompter, in exhilarating style, and Za Contessa di Sommerive, a transla- 
tion of Barriére’s similarly-named drama, gave Signorina Gritti an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her command of passionate expression, the performance 
being calculated to raise good hopes as to the future of this young actress. 
The only novelty yet given was a drama, in five acts and in prose, by 
Signor Castellazzo, entitled Tiberio. The action turns upon the execution 
of Sejanus, which in defiance of chronology the author places before the 
death of Livia, and upon Antonia’s efforts to avenge the death of Drusus. 


The drama is written in most inflated style, and utterly failed to interest the 
public. 


IN MADRID. 


Tue dull season has arrived. Most of the theatres are closed, and those 
which remain open are, with one exception, devoted to a class of entertain- 
ment which does not deserve our attention. Sleight-of-hand flourishes while 
dramatic art is reposing. The Teatro de la Alhambra is the only house that 
continues to offer a programme of any interest, The sisters Ferni, already 
favourably known to Madrid by their performances at the Teatro Real, and 
Signor Giraldoni, opened an engagement at the Alhambra towards the end 
of June in Pacini’s Saffo, in which Teresina, Ferni gave a remarkably fine 
impersonation of the Greek poetess, equally admirable from a histrionic 
and a musical point of view. The critics can hardly find language strong 
enough to express their admiraticn of the majestic grace with which she 
wears the ancient Greek costume and the power with which she expresses 
grief and despair. Her elder sister, Carolina Ferni, found good scope for 
the display of her fine contralto voice in the part of Climene ; and the two 
sisters sang a duet in the second act in a manner that excited real enthu- 
siasm. The tenor part was allotted to Signor Brunetti, a young singer who 
has much to learn, but shows promise. Signor Giraldoni strengthened the 
cast by taking the part of Alcandro. Saffo has been produced merely as a 


stop-gap pending the production of a new work, entitled El Violin del 
VOL, Ii. E , 
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Diablo, expressly written for Carolina Ferni, and which will not make such 
severe demands upon the resources of the house as Pacini’s opera, to the 
adequate representation of which, as regards orchestra and chorus, the 
Alhambra was hardly equal, though the result was better than might have 
been expected. 


IN NEW YORK. 


Tue last mail brings advices to the 10th July. Miss Cavendish, whose 
appearance at Wallack’s Theatre has already been chronicled, did not create 
a very deep impression as Rosalind or Julia, but the ground she lost was 
more than recovered when, early in June, she undertook the character of 
Miss Gwilt. Her success was such that had she been able to make her 
essay at a more propitious season it would have been to her advantage; as 
it was, she had to cease playing at the end of the month. The Grand Opera 
House, the Broadway, the Union Square, and the Madison Square theatres 
are closed; but H.I/.S. Pinafore retained its popularity at the Lyceum 
sufficiently well to keep that house open. The season just concluded has 
not, on the whole, been very remarkable. No new American actor or 
dramatist of distinction has appeared, and but two good American plays, The 
Banker’s Daughter and Old Love Letters, have been brought to light. The 
Times thinks that the taste for prurient forms of entertainment is rapidly 
diminishing, and that the ill-digested species of drama represented by Pauline 
has become a crying offence. Another good indication, which promises 
well, is the fact frequently observed that although the audiences care for 
little else than ephemeral amusement they wish this amusement to be 
artistic. 
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Echoes from the Green-Room. 


Oe 


: death of Lady Waldegrave has occasioned deep sorrow in other than 

political circles. The daughter of John Braham, the singer, she was proud of 
her parentage, and more than one member of her father’s profession was bidden to 
her almost historic receptions at Strawberry-hill and Carlton-gardens. Mr. Sala 
says he remembers her a graceful, fair-haired girl, just forty-three years ago, sitting 


in a pit box at the St. James’s Theatre, of which her father was then proprietor 
and manager. 


THE opera season over, Madame Patti goes to Wales, and Madame Nilsson 
with Madame Marie Roze, to Mont d’Or. 

Coriolanus, it is rumoured, will shortly be revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. 
Alma-Tadema designing the scenery. 

Ir is probable that in the coming winter Le Roi s’Amuse will be revived at 
the Théaitre Francais, with M. Got as Triboulet, Mdlle. Bernhardt (if she 


remains at the theatre) as Blanche, M. Mounet-Sully as the King, and M. Maubant 
as Saint-Vallier. 


Durine the summer Mr. Irving joins a party invited by Lady Burdett-Coutts 
to accompany her on a cruise in the Mediterranean. This year, we believe, he 
will not make a tour of the provinces, but re-open the Lyceum earlier than usual. 

Nexr January Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft will leave the Prince of Wales’s and 
take the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Bancroft has long had his eye upon the latter 
establishment. 

Mr. Hang, who, as we have already stated, has become the lessee of the St. 
James’s Theatre, in conjunction with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, was extremely angry 
on hearing of the move Mr. Bancroft intended to make. However, there is no 
reason to believe that the St. James’s will suffer by the competition. 


Tuer Bourgeois de Pontarcy, it is understood, will be produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre on the 27th September. 


M. VavcorBEIL is now in possession at the Paris Opéra. 

THE forty-two performances of the Comédie Francaise, we are officially told, 
yielded a sum of £19,805. 14s. 6d. The thirty-six night presentations produced 
un average of £470 for each representation, and the six matinées produced a 
similar average of £466, the general average for the forty-two representations 
being £472. The largest “house” was £571, when Hernani was played, and 
the smallest £349, when Tartuffe and La Joie Fait Peur were played. The 
Sphinx was played three times to an average of £532 each representation. The 
performances of L’Avare and the Femmes Savantes, supported in each case by 
LT’ Etincelle, produced respectively £471 and £479. L’Ami Fritz produced nearly 
as much in one representation as it produced in one week at the Gaiety Theatre 
in 1877, the chief character in each case having been represented by the same 
actor. 

THE inscription in Wellington-street, “stage door,” puzzled the company a 
good deal when they arrived. There was a general agreement that it meant 
“ golden age” (age d’or), and M. Mounet-Sully thought the compliment was very 
graceful. 


E2 
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THE Prince of Wales, going behind the scenes at the Gaiety one evening, 
asked Mdlle. Bernhardt to give him the little malacca cane which she has carried 


for the last seven years. The actress at once did so, and in return has received 
another of exquisite workmanship. 


TuE failure of Mdlle. Bernhardt to appear at the Gaiety on the 13th June 
‘was regarded in so unfavourable a light by the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion that he telegraphed to the company to return to Paris at once, and would 
certainly have adhered to the order if M. Got had not pointed out to him that 
compliance with it would involve a breach of faith towards the English public 
and lower the credit of the company. 


It was just as a rehearsal of Davenant was about to commence that Mdlle. 
Bernhardt gave in her resignation. M. Got, who, as doyen of the company, was 
selected to receive it, seemed, we are told, “as though a domestic affliction had 
befallen him.” 

Tat Mdlle. Bernhardt is anxious to go to the United States there can be no 
doubt. One evening, in a conversation with the London representative of the 
New York Tribune, she said her visit would not be later than the year after next, 
perhaps even next year. 

MDLLE. BERNHARDT’s salon, it need hardly be said, was literally besieged. In 
the form of a T, and lighted by two large windows, it soon assumed a pleasing 
appearance. There was a profusion of tapestry and flowers, with an engraving 
of Mrs. Siddons, a photograph of M. Bastien Lepage’s portrait of the hostess, and 
a medallion by Mdlle. Abbéma. 

MDLLE. BERNHARDT told a friend last autumn that before the end of the year 
she would be able to speak English fluently. Her English studies have not gone 
far as yet, although she can repeat the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth fairly well. 
An American journalist heard her speak a few words at the private view of her 
sculpture to a Briton who would not venture upon French. She listened with a 
puzzled look to his polite address, and replied in English, “ You speak too quickly.” 
She evidently had only half understood, but her own phrase was uttered with a 
singular purity of accent—that is, without anything of what is commonly called 
accent. M.Sarcey urged the company to speak more slowly while in England, 
especially in reciting verse. 

THE Prince and Princess of Wales, paying a visit to Mdlle. Bernhardt’s exhibi- 
tion, purchased “La Dormeuse” and commissioned her to execute a piece of 
statuary. The actress is now engaged upon a bust of Lord Beaconsfield. 


TuE Piccadilly exhibition, we understand, has yielded the actress a profit of 
more than £500, so great was the interest it excited. 


THE bust near which Mdlle. Bernhardt is standing in the portrait we published 
of her in our June number is one of Mdlle. Louise Abbéma, the painter. 


Tux dressing-rooms at the Gaiety seem very small when compared with those 
of Parisian theatres, and complaints as to want of due accommodation were made. 
Mr. Hollingshead said they had been occupied without a murmur by Mr. Mathews, 
Mr. Toole, and Mr. Irving, to say nothing of others. That, of course, settled the 
question. 

PLEASING amenities. Mr. Irving has presented M. Delaunay with a small 
snuff-box made out of the wood of Shakspere’s mulberry tree and inlaid with gold, 
and has received in return a gold seal. 


MpixE. Martin liked London so well that she soon determined to have an 
English device, and after mature reflection hit upon “Times is money.” We 
await Mr. Tom Taylor’s explanation. 
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THERE has been quite a little tiff between the Spectator and the Saturday. 
Review. The former, in, noticing the performance of Tartuffe, bestowed high 
praise upon Mdlle. Samary for her acting as Dorine, and spoke of the progress 
she had made in her profession. The Saturday declared that the part was played 
by Madame Dinah Felix. The Spectator published a letter from M. Mayer, 
stating that the actress in question was Mdlle. Samary. The Saturday referred to 
M. Delaunay, who, as Semainier on the occasion, authoritatively stated that the 
actress was Madame Felix. The Saturday was in the right. 


M. Fesvre has prepared for the Prince of Wales an album containing 
portraits of the Enfants de Mohére, and a letter to his Royal Highness from M: 
Dumas. Prior to his departure the actor left a copy of the book with every 
prominent English confrére, with a letter asking that if it were retained the sum 
of five guineas might be paid for it. The book would be dear at half-price. 


MbpLLE. Dupvey received the part of the fils de Shakespere only eight days 
before the performance of Davenant took place. 


THE company, including Mdlle. Bernhardt, have returned to Paris, but their 
theatre has not yet been reopened. 

Mr. Irvine, we hear, had a tract against the theatre sent him the other day, 
with an earnest exhortation to abandon the stage and “ prepare for the life to 
come.” Similar tracts are now being largely circulated by the Dissenters. 

Mr. J. W. Davison, we are pleased to find, is now well. 

THE sun never goes down on the Queen’s dominions. “No,” Mr. Gilbert is 
reported to have said, “ Heaven is afraid to trust an Englishman in the dark.” 


Miss GENEVIEVE WarD, who was engaged by cable, by M. Bertrand, to go to 
Paris and appear as Queen Katharine in a French version of Henry VIII., found 
upon her arrival that nothing had been done, and that it was proposed to do 
everything in two weeks. She very properly refused to risk her reputation by 
appearing under such circumstances, and the production of the piece has been 
deferred until December. 


Mr. ArrHur SULLIVAN, who has just been created a Musical Bachelor at 
Oxford, is a very great favourite with the undergraduates there. At the granting 
of degrees the other day, the chief event was the descent from the upper gallery 
of an immense pinafore. Then followed from the undergraduates one of the most 
popular of the Pinafore choruses, which was received with tremendous and 
general applause, checked, alas! in the bud by a stern proctor. Mr. Sullivan, we 
regret tc add, is far from well. 


Mr. Byron was once knocked up at an unconscionable hour in the morning 
by afriend. “ Ah,” he said, “a rose two hours later would have been quite as 
sweet.” 


BumBLEDOM again! The vestry of St. George’s, Hanover-square, lately 
declined on religious grounds to allow a statue of Lord Byron to be erected in 
St. James’s-street. They have some excuse for their decision in the fact that 
their betters are equally bigoted. The Dean of Westminster has persistently 
refused to let the slightest memorial of the poet be put up in the Abbey. He 
does not, however, raise any protest against the honour accorded there to—among 
others of a similar stamp—King Charles II. 

Tue New York Herald and Star lately announced the death of Mr. Howard 
Paul—a mistake which was gravely imitated by all the other papers, except the 
World, on Monday and Tuesday. The World was saved by Mr. Stephen Fiske, 
who remarked that, as Mr. Paul had “never before done anything original,” 
it was “ very unlikely that he should have died three days before his wife!” 
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Has it ever occurred to anybody that the reports circulated as to Mr. Toole’s 


intention to build a theatre in London are only so many advertisements got up in 
the interest of that rising comedian ? 


Never put letters in an overcoat pocket! Last winter a thief was arrested in 
Paris with M. Maurice Grau’s overcoat on his back. Upon his being searched a 
note from Mdlle. Paola Marié and a letter from M.Capoul were found in the 
pockets. The lady’s note—but really this is no business of ours. 


Mr. Ditton is sensitive to criticism. Not long ago the Sheffield Independent 
spoke of him as “an actor whose personations of Shaksperean character are well 
nigh ridiculous, and often amusing.” The tragedian thereupon published an 
angry “card,” stating that his performances had been well received, and quoting 
testimonials as to his histrionic excellence. 

Tue London correspondent of the Manchester Examiner telegraphed to his 
paper, on the 23rd June, an account of Madame Gerster’s “ first appearance in 
Dinorah.” “Her acting and singing,” he said, “were splendid, and evoked an 
amount of enthusiasm rarely seen.” Unfortunately, the performance had not 


taken place at all. Madame Gerster being ill, Rigoletto was substituted at the 
eleventh hour for Dinorah. 


Mr. Howes is enjoying a holiday in Normandy. He is now the oldest member 
of the Haymarket company, but the very youngest actor attached to that theatre 


would probably have found himself considerably distanced the other day by the 
veteran in a brisk walk between Dieppe and a village three leagues away. 


THERE is nothing new under the sun. The Pinafore joke, “ Never—hardly 
ever,” occurs in Persius. He says: “ Quis hec leget? Nemo mehercule. Nemo? 
Vel duo, vel nemo.” “Who will read this? Surely nobody. What, nobody? 
Well, hardly anybody.” 

Two agreeable portraits of Miss Kate Pattison as Lady Ingram in The Scrap of 
Paper have been published by Messrs. Window and Grove. 


Mr. CoLEmaN, in a letter to the Daily News, states that during Signor 
Salvini’s engagement at the Queen’s Theatre in 1876 the receipts fell to £18. 

“‘MovurnFuL sight, Byron,” said a friend to the dramatist as a drunken 
fellow staggered past. “Yes,” was the reply; “ more ’n full indeed.” 

Mr. Bronson Howarp has been to a fancy-dress ball as “ Purity.” Severe 
upon the other authors of The Banker’s Daughter and Truth! 

Mr. Grratp Drxon’s sketch, which forms the feuilleton for the present 
number, was suggested by Mrs. Browning’s poem, “ A Light Woman.” 

Tue author of the clever parody in our last number on Mr. Gilbert’s “ Jester 
James” is Mr. Stephen Fiske. 

Last month, while Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s Pinafore company were boating on 
the Avon, near Bath, the boat capsized, and Mr. Robert Ives and Miss Florence 
Hyde were drowned. 

Ture is actually a professional journalist who believes that Mdlle. Bernhardt 
was specially engaged to play at the Gaiety Theatre, and that the company of the 
Comédie Frangaise has been formed to support her. We refer to the London 
correspondent of the Bath Herald. In one of his letters he says :—“ Her engage- 
ment by Mr. Hollingshead was not lacking in pecuniary munificence.” 


Some days ago Miss Cary and Malle. Litta, of the Strakosch troupe, arrived 
late in Virginia City, and hurried without escort to the opera-house’ to sing. 
Having, as they believed, followed directions, they entered the court-house and 
marched through its corridors in search of the stage entrance. They reached 
a heavy door and knocked for admission. The man there declined to admit 
them, but volunteered to bear any message to their brother. “Great heavens! 
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what brother? we want to go upon the stage.” “Stage!” echoed the man, 
“there ain’t no stage to this ‘ere jail, miss.” “Jail!” screamed the two prime 
donne in B sharp, and both swooned. 

Miss Genevigve Warp has taken the Lyceum Theatre for the summer 
season, and will appear there in Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s new play, Zillah. 

Tue Court Theatre will be reopened in September by Mr. Wilson Barrett 
with a version of Fernande, in which Miss Heath will appear. Mr. Coghlan and 
Mr. Anson join the company. 

Miss Nerison’s engagement at the Haymarket concluded, Money will be 
played six times, the profits being set aside for Mr. Buckstone, who in the last 
performance will take his final leave of the stage. 

Mr. W111s has written a new play for Mr. Dillon. 

THERE will be promenade concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre shortly. 


Mr. CELLIER is setting music to the piece Mr. Burnand has written for the 
Opéra Comique. 


Mpi x. Krauss, Mdlle. Heilbronn, and M. Maurel will appear in M. Gounod’s 
new opera, the Tribut de Zamore. 


A CLEVER young lady, the Baronne d’'Hermoncourt, will appear under an 
assumed name at the Vaudeville in M. Sardou’s new comedy. 

Tue Variétés will probably reopen with MM. Millaud and Hennequin’s La 
Femme 4 Papa, in which M. Dupuis and Madame Judic will appear. The former 
has a double part. 


M. Betor has read to the company of the Chatelet the first five tableaux of 
his Venus Noire. 


Charles II. is the title of a comic opera that will probably see the light in 
Paris next winter. M. Lacome is the composer. 


Tricoche et Cacolet is to be revived at the Palais Royal. La Perruque, a piece 
in one act, is also in rehearsal there. 

Mov itz. THERESA is about to appear in a new piece. 

MD LE. FiorErt1, the dancer, is dead. 

Ir is proposed to build a theatre in Sophia, the future capital of Bulgaria, and 
a subscription has been started for the purpose. 

Herr Nesster’s opera, Der Rattenfinger von Hameln, is accepted at —_ of 
the principal theatres in Germany. 

Mr. SorHERN wil! shortly appear at New York in a new piece by Mr. Byron. 

Mr. Day has taken the Broadway Theatre, New York. 

Mr. Lester WaALLackg lately played at San Francisco. 

Wattacx’s Theatre reopens this month with a play in which Mr. Raymond 
will appear as Ichabod Crane. 

MapaME Marte Rozz will be one of the chief attractions at Her Majesty’s 
Opera during the late autumnal season, commencing in October next. 

M. Mavret will not join the Imperial Italian Opera Company at St. Peters- 
burgh next season, having been engaged by M. Vancorbeil for the Grand Opéra, 
Paris. 

MapameE Rose HERsEE, according to the Melbourne Argus and other Austra- 
lian journals, has made a brilliant success, both in Italian and English opera, at the 


Melbourne Opera House, and was announced to appear in the title-character of 
Bizet’s Carmen, May 28th. 
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HT rterature. 


CHARLES MATHEWS AND HENRY COMPTON.* 


HE labour involved in the preparation of the Dictionary of London does 
not seem to have exhausted Mr. Dickens's energies. He has edited 
Mathews’s unfinished autobiography, supplementing with it what was 
necessary to make it a life of. the genial comedian from the cradle to the 
grave. The result isa delightful book, and its value is increased by reason 
of its eontaining copies of the sketch representing Mathews at the mature 
age of three in a clerical dress bestowed upon him by a friend of the family, 
the portrait taken of him four years after his appearance on the stage, and 
sketches of the various characters he assumed in Patter versus Clatter. 
Nevertheless, it is with a feeling of disappointment that we put it down. 
In writing his autobiography Mathews evidently believed that his private 
life would have more interest for his readers than his public career. 
He says but little of his acting or particular impersonations, devoting 
most of his attention to the intercourse he enjoyed in early life with Lord 
and Lady Blessington and other friends. Though a keen observer 
and clever writer, he seldom alludes to a contemporary player, and 
accordingly misses the chance of making his autobiography as fine a 
gallery of portraits as Cibber’s Apology. He occupies a good deal of 
space with details already made known to us in his mother’s biography of 
his father, but the most eventful period in his career, the twenty-five years 
which followed his adoption of the stage as a profession, is dealt with in a 
single chapter. In spite of these faults, however, the book will well repay 
perusal, and it is only right to add that Mr. Dickens has discharged his 
duties as editor and part biographer with skill and good taste. A Memoir of 
Henry Compton, we fear, has much less to recommend it. ‘The authors, it is 
true, write with some discretion and force, enliven their narrative with a few 
diverting anecdotes, and never allow filial piety to carry them over the 
perilously thin line which separates just from extravagant eulogy. But, like 
Mathews, they leave almost untouched the very subjects on which they 
should have bestowed the most attention. They are comparatively silent 
as to their father’s achievements on the stage and the distinctive character 
of his acting, preferring to acquaint us with his habits and peculiarities, the 
books he read, and his reasons for liking one author better than another. 
Doubtless a portrait would not be complete if such points were entirely passed 





* The Life of Charles James Mathews : chiefly Autobiographical, with Selections 
from His Correspondence and Speeches. Twovols. Macmillan & Co. 


A Memoir of Henry Compton. By his Sons, Charles and Edward Compton. 
One volume. ‘liosley Brothers. 
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over, but why Mr. Compton’s personal qualities should be dwelt upon to 
the all but complete exclusion of his public career it is difficult to under- 
stand. Nor have the biographers made effective use of the materials at 
‘their command. They wrote to some of their father's professional friends 
for anecdotes respecting him, and the letters sent in reply, instead of 
being interwoven with the narrative, are carelessly relegated to a sort of 
appendix. Indeed, their information is conveyed in so crude and undigested 
a form that if they were not Mr. Compton’s sons we should be disposed to 
treat them as bookmakers. 

Mathews’s powers as an actor lay within an extremely narrow circle— 
light and eccentric comedy. Characters of serious interest were beyond his 
reach, and even in the region of broad humour he found himself at fault. 
But in the emploi with which his name is associated, and which, indeed, he 
may almost be said to have created, he stood without a rival. Briskuess, 
vivacity, nonchalance, ease, finesse, these were his chief qualities as an actor, 
and they were conspicuous to the last. Mr. Affable Hawk, Sir Charles 
Coldstream, and Adonis Evergreen, to say nothing ot other characters, may 
be said to have died with him. ‘“‘ Mathews,” says Mr. Lewes, “ was eminently 
vivacious; a nimble spirit of mirth sparkled in his eye, and gave airiness to 
every gesture. He was in incessant movement without ever becoming 
obtrusive or fidgetty: a certain grace tempered his vivacity; an innate 
sense of elegance rescued him from the exaggerations of animal spirits.” 
Many of his pieces, as his editor points out, presented but one type of 
character, but how good in itself and admirably played the part was! “ My 
only aim,” he once said, “is the agreeable and the natural. It has been urged 
against me that I always play the same character in the same way. This I take 
asa great compliment. It isa precision which has been aimed at by the models 
of my profession, and shows at least that my acting, such as it is, is the result 
of art and study, and not that of mere accident. ‘To excite great laughter 
and obtain what are called great ‘effects, without regard to propriety and 
consistency, are not the objects to be desired by the artist, nor looked 
for by his audience.” Like Edmund Kean, he preferred a small theatre, 
as he relied a good deal upon expression and delicacy of by-play. “To 
exaggerate my style,” he would say, “ would be to misrepresent it, and to 
bawl out speeches and to roar out whispers would only make the matter 
worse.” In 1863, it may be remembered, Mathews played at Paris in French, 
and the success he achieved will afford strong testimony in the eyes of 
posterity that his acting was remarkable for brightness and finish. If not 
versatile on the stage, he was a man of varied gifts and sympathies, as an 
hour’s conversation with him often showed. This autobiography, like his 
correspondence, is very pleasantly written ; and his alaptations of French 
plays are characterized by remarkable skill. 

His life is not without an element of romance. The son of a singularly 
clever comedian, he was educated with a view to the charch, but commenced 
his career as an architect. In his nineteenth year he took part in an amateur 
. performance at the Opera House, his success being such that if his parents 

had not been averse from the idea he might have become an actor by pro- 
fession there and then. In his capacity of architect. he attracted the notice 
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of Lord Blessington, who thenceforward took a warm interest in his future 
and but for whom he might have been killed ina duel. The society to which 
he was introduced by this genially lazy nobleman must have had a direct 
influence upon the style he was to acquire as an actor. Eventually, his 
father having died, he went on the stage, and in spite of an awkward deport- 
ment and delivery caught the eye of the town from the outset. Elated by 
his success, he embarked, in conjunction with his first wife, Madame Vestris, 
in two theatrical speculations. His good fortune now deserted him, at least 
for many years. Nothing he touched as a manager would turn into gold, 
and in course of time he found himself saddled with a heavy load of debt. 
The public believed that he was himself a sort of Affable Hawk, or at best, 
that he incurred extensive liabilities with the utmost recklessness, treated his 
creditors with jaunty indifference, and persuaded bailiffs to advance him the 
sum on account of which they had come to arrest him. This notion, which 
was not a little strengthened by the dashing air he had to assume in some of 
his characters, was correct as far as the bailiffs were concerned, but not 
otherwise. The heaviest blow of all was yet to come; one evening, on 
entering the Preston Theatre, he was arrested for debt, and for at least a 
month after that was kept in Lancaster Gaol. Made wiser by experience, 
he gave up theatrical management, and the good fortune he enjoyed in early 
life then quickly returned to him. His infinite vivacity seemed proof 
against the assault of time, and he remained on the stage until the last. 

Mr. Compton was born at Huntingdon in 1805, his parents, by name 
Mackenzie, being members of the scholastic profession. It is worthy of 
note that one of his uncles, the Rev. Morell Mackenzie, perished with Elton 
in the Pegasus. ‘ When all hope had to be abandoned,” we are told, “ he 
addressed his fellow-passengers in a firm, collected tone, reminded them of 
their danger, and engaged in prayer. ll present knelt around him, while 
he, in the calmest manner, commended their souls to God, in whose presence 
they were shortly to appear. In this befitting manner he was engaged, all 
beside him fervently and audibly joining in the supplications, when the 
vessel went down.” The future actor was educated at Huntingdon, and 
afterwards at Little Baddon, in Essex. Those who like to trace in the child 
the father to the man will be gratified to learn that at an early age he dis- 
played a turn for mimicry. In his youth he was placed in the office of an 
uncle, Mr. Symonds, Western cloth merchant, in Aldermanbury, but after 
seeing Liston in Paul Pry, he manifested a strong penchant for the stage. 
For days and weeks, it is said, he would take possession of his uncle's sitting- 
room, and—umbrella, of course, in hand—imitate as far as he could that 
highly-coloured impersonation. Eventually, exchanging the name of 
Mackenzie for that of Compton, he became an actor by profession, although 
fervently exhorted by his uncle to remain in the City. For the next ten 
or eleven years he was a country actor, enduring with characteristic equa- 
nimity the vicissitudes inseparable from his vocation, and never losing a 
chance of increasing his knowledge and experience of the stage. Miss 
Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) tells us that on one occasion he was tramping from 
one town to another with her father and Mr. Chippendale; one of the 
party had but one shoe, and the other two actors agreed to walk by turns 
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without one in order that he might be no worse off than themselves. This 
anecdote reads like one from the Roman Comique or Le Capitaine Fracasse. 
In the course of his peregrinations Compton played Marall to the Sir Giles 
Overreach of Edmund Kean, and was so far affected by the terrible intensity 
of his leader's acting that he temporarily forgot his part. To the end of 
his life he declared that the great-little man had never been approached as 
a tragedian. In 1837 the young actor appeared at the English Opera 
House, as the Lyceum Theatre was then called, as Robin in the Waterman. 
Fortune thenceforward smiled upon him ; he soon established a metropolitan 
reputation, and Miss Emmeline Montague, estimable both on and off the 
stage, became his wife. The newly-wedded pair soon afterwards went on a 
short tour with the Guild of Literature and Art, the little company origi- 
nated at Knebworth in 1850, and so closely associated with memories of 
Dickens, Jerrold, and Forster. For this company Lytton wrote Not so Bad 
as We Seem, which was played before the Queen and her husband at Devon- 
shire House. The female characters in the piece, it seems, were very 
shadowy. ‘ Madam,” said the author to Mrs. Compton, “had I known the 
chief one was to be played by an actress I should have made it stronger.” 
From 1853 until 1871 Mr. Compton was at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
during that period rose to a high place in his profession. On leaving Mr. 
Buckstone he went to the Globe, and in 1874 was engaged to play Sam 
Savoury in A Fish out of Water and the First Gravedigger in Hamlet at 
the Lyceum. His metropolitan career ended where it began, at thetheatre 
in Wellington-street. 

Mr. Compton won esteem on both sides of the footlights. His range 
as an actor was not very wide, but within that range he was unequalled. 
His acting was remarkable chiefly for dry humour, restrained by fine per- 
ception of character and a due observance of the laws of theatrical effect. 
His “ quince-like ” Jook and utterance, his peculiar insucking of the cheeks 
after each sentence, his imperturbable gravity in the drollest scenes,—all 
this and a good deal more are indelibly impressed upon the memories of 
those who saw him on the stage. His Ollapod and Oxeye were exquisitely 
diverting performances, but it was in some of the fantastic characters created 
by Shakspere—as Touchstone, Dogberry, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and the 
First Gravedigger in Hamlet—that the style we have endeavoured to 
describe was seen to the best advantage. “ Nothing,” it was once remarked, 
“can be more excellent than Compton’s Gravedigger. There is a delibera- 
tion about every action of the man which admirably illustrates the character. 
There is a thorough self-satisfaction about him which is not to be shaken. 
He lords it over his brother Gravedigger ; he congratulates himself on his 
keenness and power of shrewd repartee. When he propounds a riddle he 
does it with the air of one who is propounding an insoluble problem. ll 
the pride of intellect of the old village coxcomb Compton portrays with 
infinite gusto. He drops his spade, proposes his riddle, and composes him- 
self on his spade-handle with a triumphant look which expects not an 
answer, but a confession of ignorance. He is like a Dutch painter; his 
details are elaborately accurate, and yet the whole is impregnated with that 
delicate sense of humour which is so charming and yet so rare.” If, 
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instead of inflicting upon us a mass of uninteresting personal details, the 
biographers had quoted more matter of this description—and even better can 
be found—they would have done a service at once to the stage and their 
father’s memory. In regard to Mr. Compton’s private character, he was 
exemplary in all the relations of social life, and some of the anecdotes related 
of him show no inconsiderable humour and power of repartee. “ Don’t you 
think I am very good?” a vainglorious and shallow young actor once asked 
him. ‘“ Good!” was the reply; “Sir, goo is not the word!” “I am 
going to a fancy dress ball as a rattlesnake,” said a friend to him; “ what 
do you think of the idea ?” “ Well,” said the actor, “ I have no doubt you can 
make a noise, but how about the power of fascination?” Equally effective 
was his reply to an amateur comedian who had never made an audience 
laugh,—*“ Try Hamlet, and let me know how you succeed.” Not the least 
diverting of his verbal pleasantries is associated with the supper held at the 
Lyceum Theatre in celebration of the hundredth night of Hamlet. Fifty 
nights before and during the whole of that run he had played Sam in A Fish 
out of Water. “I beg to assure you,” he said in reply to the toast of his 
health, “‘ how proud I feel at this celebration of the hundred and fiftieth 
night”—“ No, no,” interrupted a neighbour, “the hundredth.” The 
comedian, after surveying the interrupter with a look of grave surprise and 
displeasure, went on, “‘ How proud I feel at this celebration of the hundred 
and fiftieth” —more interruption—“ night of the Fish out of Water.” This, 
of course, gave rise to a good deal of merriment, which was renewed before 
he sat down. “I take this opportunity,” he added, “ of thanking my friend 
Irving for the really indefatigable support he has given me in the agreeable 
little trifle of Hamlet, with which, as you know, we are in the habit of 
winding up the evening.” The joke, however, was not always on his side. 
Many years ago he went with Jerrold to see some pictures at the Gallery of 
Illustration. In the building they passed some mirrors coming down to the 
ground. “There,” said the actor, striking an attitude before one of them 
and pointing to the reflection, “is a work of nature for you.” ‘Very fine,” 
said Jerrold ; “ wants hanging though.” 




















